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PREFACE 

THE  first  section  of  this  essay  has  been  rewritten,  and 
several  additions  and  corrections  have  been  made  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  but  in  the  main  it  appears  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  written  for  the  Lothian  prize.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  the  terms  "  catholic  "  and  "  heretic  " 
have  been  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  pope  Urban 
would  have  used  them.  Names  of  places  and  of  individuals 
have  been  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  form  most  familiar 
to  English  ears.  It  has  been  necessary  to  place  in  the 
fourth  section  some  events  which  occurred  before  the  treaty 
of  Gherasco. 

The  writer's  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Ehrle  and  the  other 
authorities  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  gave  him  every 
facility  for  the  consultation  of  manuscripts  ;  to  Mr.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who  read  the  essay 
through  and  offered  several  very  valuable  suggestions  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Owen,  Assistant  Master  at  Cheltenham 
College,  who,  besides  making  some  helpful  criticisms,  has 
kindly  revised  the  proof-sheets. 

CHELTENHAM. 

September  1904. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


IN  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  seemed 
that  the  princes  of  Europe  had  determined  to  end  the  long 
series  of  sanguinary  wars,  which  had  been  kindled  by  re 
ligion.  The  Counter-reformation  had  found  zealous  cham 
pions  in  the  Hapsburg  monarchs,  but  neither  the  Spanish 
nor  the  Austrian  branch  of  that  house  showed  any  longer 
the  old  intolerant  enthusiasm  for  the  faith.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vervins  Spain  had  recognized  her  inability  to  expel 
from  the  French  throne  the  Bourbon,  who  had  renounced 
heresy  himself  only  to  grant  toleration  to  heretics  :  with 
James  I  of  England,  recreant  son  of  the  martyred  Queen 
of  Scots,  she  concluded  a  peace,  which  left  the  English 
catholics  to  their  fate  :  even  the  United  Provinces,  rebels 
against  king  and  church  alike,  secured  a  partial  recognition 
of  their  independence  by  the  truce  of  Antwerp.  From 
the  Hapsburgs  of  Vienna  the  cause  of  Catholicism  had  even 
less  to  hope.  Under  Ferdinand  I  and  his  weakly  suc 
cessors,  Maximilian  II  and  Rudolf  II,  the  imperial  power 
sank  almost  to  the  nadir  which  it  had  touched  under 
Frederick  III.  With  this  political  weakness  went  religious 
indifference.  Ferdinand  I  had  acquiesced  in  the  recog 
nition  of  lutheranism  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg ;  and 
although  Rudolf  II  indeed  showed  some  desire  to  force 
Catholicism  upon  his  Bohemian  subjects,  his  brother, 
Matthias,  did  not  scruple  to  encourage  the  resistance  of 
the  heretics  for  his  own  purpose.  France,  ruled  by  a  king 
whose  cynical  reversion  to  Catholicism  had  barely  satisfied 
the  papacy,  was  in  no  condition  to  take  up  the  crusading 
banner,  which  Philip  II  of  Spain  had  borne  so  long.  The 
princes  of  catholic  Europe  had  abandoned,  at  least  fora 
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time,  their  efforts  to  reconquer  for  Rome  her  spiritual 
kingdom. 

Protestantism  was  equally  leaderless.  Under  her  first 
Stuart  ruler  England  deserted  the  warlike  policy  into 
which  Elizabeth  had  been  forced  in  her  later  years.  Sweden 
proclaimed  her  devotion  to  the  lutheran  doctrine  by  the 
expulsion  of  her  catholic  king,  Sigismund  ;  but  her  energies 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  the  struggle  with  Poland  and 
Denmark  to  allow  her  yet  to  take  up  the  position  which  she 
assumed  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  United  Pro 
vinces  had  shown  their  naval  strength  in  the  long  struggle 
with  Spain,  but  their  army  was  useless  for  aggressive 
purposes.  The  division  between  lutheran  and  calvinist 
would  have  rendered  impossible  the  union  of  the  protestant 
princes  of  the  empire,  even  if  they  had  not  been  already 
distracted  by  dynastic  jealousy.  In  Bavaria  and  in  the 
Austrian  provinces  noble  and  peasant  were  deserting  the 
reformed  creed  under  the  relentless  pressure  of  their  catholic 
over-lords.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  statesmanship 
of  Henry  IV  would  succeed  in  uniting  the  protestants  of 
Germany  in  his  struggle  with  the  house  of  Austria.  But 
Europe  was  not  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Great  Design  :  Ravaillac's  dagger  struck  down  the  Bourbon 
king  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign,  and  France  became  the 
helpless  prey  of  princes  of  the  blood  and  Italian  adven 
turers. 

The  assassination  of  Henry  IV  removed  from  the 
European  stage  the  only  figure  which  was  capable  of  sup 
porting  the  burden  of  a  struggle  with  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
echo  of  the  war  drums  died  away,  except  in  the  north, 
where  the  Swedes  were  fighting  for  their  national  existence 
under  their  young  king.  But  the  three  creeds  had  not 
made  peace  :  they  had  only  acquiesced  in  a  truce,  which 
gave  them  time  to  build  up  armies  and  to  discover  leaders. 
In  western  Germany  the  Catholic  League  and  the  Pro 
testant  Union  stood  face  to  face  under  the  guidance  of  the 
rival  houses  of  Wittelsbach.  While  Frederick  of  the  Pala 
tinate  dreamed  of  winning  a  crown  for  his  fair  "  Queen  of 
Hearts,"  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  made  ready  to  secure  for 
himself  the  electoral  hat,  which  his  calvinist  cousin  was 
destined  to  lose.  The  acceptance  of  the  throne  at  Prague 
by  the  Elector  Palatine  precipitated  the  inevitable  struggle 
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and  transformed  the  Bohemian  rebellion  into  a  war,  which 
involved  all  southern  Germany.  At  the  White  Mountain 
Frederick  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  by  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom  :  his  electorate  soon  followed,  and  by  1623 
Maximilian  and  the  Catholic  League  were  completely 
triumphant.  But  the  catholic  leaders,  more  sincere  than 
their  enemies  in  their  devotion  to  religion,  were  even  less 
able  to  let  well  alone.  They  refused  to  be  content  with  their 
conquests  in  Bohemia  and  in  southern  Germany,  and, 
while  they  wasted  time  in  stamping  out  the  last  embers  of 
resistance,  the  changes  of  the  international  situation  robbed 
them  of  their  triumph,  by  extending  the  limits  of  the  war 
and  by  calling  in  the  foreigner  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Germany.  In  the  February  of  1623  Maximilian  received 
the  electoral  hat :  in  the  August  of  1624  Richelieu  became 
the  chief  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  With  French  policy 
once  more  directed  by  a  powerful  and  patriotic  statesman, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  Maximilian  and  his  Austrian 
ally  to  carry  out  their  ambitious  plans  ;  but  as  yet  the  power 
and  the  patriotism  of  Richelieu  were  unrecognized  except 
by  his  sovereign. 

Midway  between  the  triumphs  of  the  Bavarian  duke  and 
the  French  cardinal,  Urban  VIII  became  pope.  Rarely 
has  a  pontiff  been  confronted  with  a  more  deceptive  political 
situation.  It  might  well  seem  that  the  Hapsburg  ascend 
ancy  of  Charles  V  had  been  reborn,  and  that  on  this  occasion 
it  was  not  destined  to  end  in  failure.  Ferdinand  II,  trained 
in  the  strictest  school  of  Jesuitism  and  impregnated  with 
the  doctrine  of  imperial  greatness,  had  consolidated  under 
the  imperial  crown  the  reunited  Austrian  territories  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Within  his 
heterogeneous  dominions  his  rebellious  subjects  had  been 
crushed,  and  the  protestantism,  which  they  had  hoped  to 
employ  for  their  selfish,  political  ends,  had  been  converted 
into  the  excuse  for  their  suppression  or  expulsion.  The 
eastern  frontier  of  Ferdinand's  realm  was  safe  from 
Turkish  inroads,  owing  to  the  degeneration  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  under  such  sultans  as  Mustapha  I,  Othman  II  and 
Amurath  IV.  To  the  west  lay  Bavaria,  ruled  by  his  devoted 
ally,  Maximilian.  In  Italy  the  weakness  of  France  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  Gregory  XV  had  just  enabled  him  to 
obtain  safe  and  speedy  communication  with  the  Milanese 
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territories  of  his  Spanish  cousin.  To  the  north  he  was 
faced  by  heretical  powers ;  but  the  caution  of  Saxony,  the 
cowardice  of  Brandenburg  and  the  disunion  of  the  lesser 
princes  offered  the  victorious  emperor  the  opportunity  of 
satisfying  together  his  religious  enthusiasm  and  his  secular 
ambition.  Events  soon  proved  how  little  there  was  to 
fear  from  Denmark  or  England.  Sweden,  poor  in  resources 
and  burdened  with  her  Polish  war,  seemed  even  less  for 
midable. 

While  Ferdinand  II  consolidated  his  territories  and 
increased  his  resources,  Philip  IV  inherited  the  mightiest 
monarchy  in  Europe.  Besides  his  vast  dominions  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  new  world,  he  ruled  the  whole  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  Franche  Comte,  the  Spanish  Nether 
lands,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Milanese.  His 
infantry  was  the  finest  in  the  world ;  his  navy  was  still 
a  power  on  the  seas  ;  his  ambassadors  bore  themselves  as 
proudly  and  as  skilfully  as  in  the  days  of  Philip  II.  The 
Spanish  Hapsburgs  had  not  lost  the  art  of  marrying.  They 
had  established  a  double  claim  to  the  friendship  of  France 
by  the  marriage  of  Philip  IV  to  the  princess  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  infanta  Anne  to  Louis  XIII.  With  their  Austrian 
kinsfolk  they  were  on  terms  of  the  closest  alliance,  which 
were  soon  to  be  strengthened  still  further  by  the  union 
of  the  infanta  Maria  with  the  Emperor's  son.  Even 
protestant  kings  were  eager  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
great  catholic  dynasty  :  James  I  of  England  was  pushing 
on  the  final  arrangements  for  securing  a  Spanish  bride  for 
prince  Charles.  The  prowess  of  Spanish  soldiers  had  been 
shown  on  the  battlefields  of  Bohemia,  northern  Italy  and 
the  Palatinate.  Even  in  the  struggle  for  colonial  supremacy 
Philip's  star  seemed  in  the  ascendant,  since  the  renewed 
activity  of  the  Dutch  was  counterbalanced  by  England's 
sacrifice  of  Raleigh  and  her  renunciation  of  an  aggressive 
policy.  If  the  seeds  of  decay  were  already  ripening  in  the 
Spanish  empire,  they  were  perceived  by  few  contemporary 
statesmen. 

The  third  great  catholic  monarchy  seemed  to  have  been 
far  outstripped  by  her  two  rivals  in  the  race  for  supremacy. 
Ruled  by  a  series  of  incompetent  and  vacillating  ministers, 
distracted  by  the  selfish  rivalries  of  her  princes  and  her 
nobles,  threatened  from  within  by  the  Huguenots,  menaced 
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by  the  Spaniard  on  every  frontier,  France  had  lost  the 
commanding  position  to  which  she  had  been  raised  by 
Henry  IV.  Her  king  had  none  of  the  arts  which  endeared 
his  father  and  his  son  to  their  subjects.  The  record  of  his 
reign  had  been  one  long  tale  of  diplomatic  failure,  relieved 
only  by  a  few  partial  successes  against  the  separatist  ten 
dencies  of  the  Huguenots.  Oonde  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  royal  favour  by  Lesdiguieres,  Lesdiguieres  by  the  Briil- 
arts,  the  Brularts  by  LaVieuville ;  but  each  minister  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  personal  aggrandizement  to  win  the 
confidence  of  his  master  or  to  make  his  country  respected 
abroad.  France  had  no  navy  :  her  army  was  not  national, 
but  feudal :  her  treasury  was  depleted  by  systematic  pecu 
lation  :  her  commerce  was  hampered  by  internal  obstacles. 
Her  dissensions  at  home  were  faithfully  reflected  in  the  ac 
tion  of  her  representatives  at  foreign  courts .  England  aban  - 
doned  her  alliance,  and  sought  the  friendship  of  Spain.  By 
her  hesitation  in  the  question  of  the  transference  of  the  elect 
oral  hat  from  Frederick  to  Maximilian,  France  lost  the 
opportunity  of  securing  the  support  of  Bavaria.  In  the  ques 
tion  of  the  Valtelline  she  betrayed  the  same  vacillation,  and 
allowed  herself  to  be  outwitted  completely  by  Spain. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  three  great  catholic  powers 
when  Urban  VIII  entered  on  his  pontificate.  It  was 
exactly  one  of  those  epochs  of  transition  which  are  most 
deceptive  to  the  eye  of  the  contemporary  statesman.  The 
old  systems  were  decaying  :  the  old  leaders  were  losing 
their  control  over  events.  The  new  and  incalculable 
forces  which  were  coming  into  play  were  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  aspect  of  Europe.  Spain  was  on  the 
brink  of  the  abyss  to  which  the  policy  of  Philip  II  inevit 
ably  led  her.  A  weak  king  and  an  incompetent  minister 
soon  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  holding  together  her 
unwieldy  empire.  Portugal  was  ripe  for  revolt,  and  with 
Portugal  went  almost  half  the  Indies  :  Catalonia  was 
burning  to  reassert  her  independence  of  Madrid :  the 
Spanish  infantry,  which  had  terrorized  Europe  for  more 
than  a  century,  was  soon  to  find  its  conqueror  at  Rocroy. 
In  Germany  the  ascendancy  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian, 
triumphant  over  England  and  Denmark,  roused  the  torpid 
elector  of  Saxony  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  protestant  cause, 
and  brought  down  from  the  north  the  Swedish  avenger. 
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But  less  expected  and  more  momentous  than  the  decay  of 
Spain  and  the  deterioration  of  Austria  was  the  regeneration 
of  France.  In  Louis  XIII,  despite  his  weak  health  and  his 
morose  and  unsympathetic  temperament,  she  had  found 
a  king  who  possessed  the  most  necessary  qualification  of 
kingship — the  power  of  selecting  and  supporting  an  able 
minister.  Louis  aimed  consistently  at  building  up  the 
greatness  of  France,  and,  once  he  had  found  the  right 
instrument  for  his  purpose,  he  proceeded  unhesitatingly  to 
carry  out  his  appointed  task.  The  kaleidoscopic  changes 
in  his  council  had  given  him  a  reputation  for  fickleness; 
but  the  favourites  owed  their  fall  to  their  own  mistakes, 
not  to  the  king's  caprice.  With  the  advent  of  Richelieu 
to  the  head  of  affairs,  hesitation  disappeared  from  French 
policy.  Although  the  queen  mother,  the  queen  regnant, 
the  heir  presumptive,  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great 
nobles  combined  to  sever  the  bond  between  king  and 
minister,  Louis  continued  to  support  the  cardinal  with  a 
loyalty  which  open  revolt  and  secret  intrigues  were  power 
less  to  shake.  Richelieu  rewarded  his  master  by  making 
him  the  foremost  prince  in  Europe.  No  obstacle  which 
impeded  the  forward  march  of  France  was  spared.  With 
remorseless  cruelty  Richelieu  stamped  out  all  resistance 
to  royal  authority.  His  old  patron,  Marie  de  Medicis, 
was  driven  into  exile.  The  weakly  intrigues  of  Anne  of 
Austria  were  stifled  under  the  surveillance  of  the  cardinal's 
creatures.  Gaston  of  Orleans,  most  incapable  and  faint 
hearted  of  princely  plotters,  purchased  his  own  safety  by 
the  repeated  betrayal  of  his  friends.  The  feudal  nobility 
learnt  on  the  scaffold  that  their  selfish  separatism  must 
yield  to  the  claims  of  national  unity.  The  Huguenots  paid 
for  their  rebellions  by  the  loss  of  political  privileges,  though 
Richelieu  allowed  them  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
After  quelling  the  disruptive  forces  in  the  kingdom,  the 
minister  applied  himself  to  the  tasks  of  filling  the  royal 
treasury  and  of  forming  an  army  which  should  serve  the 
king,  and  not  the  noble.  In  foreign  affairs  Louis  and 
Richelieu  resumed  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  The  lutheran 
powers  were  favoured  abroad,  exactly  as  the  Huguenots 
were  tolerated  at  home,  so  long  as  they  both  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  France.  In  renewing  the  titanic  struggle  with 
the  reunited  houses  of  Hapsburg  the  Bourbon  monarchy 
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needed  all  the  allies  it  could  obtain.  By  steadfastly  refusing 
to  make  religion  the  criterion  of  secular  alliances,  Louis 
was  able  to  close  the  door  of  the  Valtelline  between  Austria 
and  the  Milanese,  to  speed  John  George  of  Saxony  on  his 
triumphant  march  to  Prague,  to  launch  the  Swedish  armies 
against  the  emperor,  and,  after  Gustavus'  death,  to  sub 
sidize  Oxenstjerna  and  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  in  the 
execution  of  the  fallen  hero's  mission.  In  spite  of  occa 
sional  failures,  Richelieu  pressed  steadily  forward,  and, 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  abandon  his  labours,  he 
had  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  exalted  his  country 
to  a  pinnacle  of  greatness,  to  which  the  wildest  dreams  of 
patriots  had  scarcely  aspired. 

The  triumph  of  France  involved  the  partial  failure  of 
the  catholic  cause  in  Germany,  since  her  enemies  were  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy  within  the  empire.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Ferdinand  II,  the  devout  crusader, 
the  hammer  of  the  heretics,  the  soldier  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto,  was  also  the  heir,  or  the  co-heir,  of  Charles  V.  If 
he  aided  the  cause  of  religion  within  the  empire,  he  used 
religion  to  further  the  claims  of  the  emperor.  The  responsi  - 
bility  for  the  downfall  of  his  plans  is  often  laid  at  the  door 
of  Urban  VIII.  Historians  have  moralized  on  the  mo 
mentous  results  of  papal  worldliness,  and  have  conjectured 
what  would  have  happened,  "  if  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
the  prince  of  Rome  had  had  but  one  interest."  Catholicism , 
they  think,  might  have  presented  an  unbroken  front  to  its 
enemies,  but  for  the  secular  ambitions  of  its  spiritual  head. 
Urban  VIII  has  received  the  same  condemnation  as  is 
meted  out  to  Paul  III.  The  two  popes,  whose  statues  face 
one  another  in  the  western  tribune  of  St.  Peter's,  had  to 
deal  with  political  situations  similar  in  many  respects. 
In  both  cases  the  temporal  head  of  catholic  Christendom 
was  endeavouring  to  build  up  the  imperial  power  on  the 
ruins  of  protestantism,  while  menacing  the  independence 
of  Rome  by  encroachments  in  Italy.  In  both  cases  the 
papacy  refused  to  become  the  tool  of  Hapsburg  aggression, 
and  was  influenced  in  its  decision  by  its  possession  of  a 
mid -Italian  kingdom.  It  is  the  damnosa  hereditas  of  the 
temporal  power  which  is  generally  held  responsible  for  the 
alienation  of  pope  and  emperor. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
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and,  like  most  bygone  institutions,  it  has  received  its  due 
share  of  abuse.  The  system  made  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
the  uneasiest  throne  in  Europe  and  inevitably  involved 
results  injurious  to  Catholicism.  When  men  like  Rodrigo 
Borgia  and  Giuliano  della  Rovere  indulged  their  vicious  or 
secular  impulses  as  the  Vicars  of  God,  the  world  might  well 
be  excused  for  doubting  the  validity  of  their  commission. 
The  ambitions  of  an  emperor  for  his  house  are  more  venial 
than  the  intrigues  of  a  pope  for  his  upstart  family,  especially 
if  those  intrigues  are  pursued  under  the  pretence  of  church 
interests.  The  priest  is  easily  dubbed  a  hypocrite,  and- 
the  hypocrite  finds  few  friends.  It  is  not  unusual  to  trace 
the  disasters  of  the  papal  power  to  the  secular  ambitions 
of  the  popes  themselves.  Charles  and  Ferdinand  are 
represented  as  the  true  champions  of  Catholicism,  whose 
disinterested  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  evil  genius  of 
the  Quirinal :  Paul  and  Urban  are  condemned  as  traitors 
to  the  church  whose  interests  they  were  supposed  to  guard. 
The  theory  that  the  history  of  the  curia  is  the  history  of 
fraud  supplies  a  simple  solution  to  many  problems.  But  a 
system,  so  long  established  as  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy,  cannot  be  dismissed  justly  in  such  a  summary 
fashion.  It  could  hardly  have  subsisted  as  long  as  it  did, 
if  it  had  not  served  some  good  end.  Its  survival  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  securing  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  spiritual  power  in  ages  of  violence.  The 
Avignon  captivity  and  the  great  schism  had  exhibited  the 
anomaly  of  the  Vicar  of  God  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
temporal  prince.  Christendom  demanded  that  it  should 
have  one  independent  spiritual  head  :  tradition  and  utility 
alike  pointed  to  Rome,  where  the  risk  of  national  influence 
was  least,  as  the  best  residence  for  that  head.  Once  the 
papacy  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  temporal  power  was  a 
necessity.  Yet  Bourbon's  troops  showed  how  little  the 
emperor  respected  papal  independence,  and  Wallenstein 
dreamed  of  repeating  the  constable's  exploit.  Probably 
the  Hapsburg  monarchs  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their 
belief  in  their  own  divine  mission  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to  tolerate  their  claims  to 
decide  the  religious  as  well  as  the  political  institutions  of 
their  territories,  and  to  dictate  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Quirinal.  The  papacy  claimed  absolute  freedom  from 
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temporal  pressure  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen 
turies,  exactly  as  it  claims  it  to-day.  Paul  III  may  have 
been  anxious  to  carve  out  a  duchy  in  northern  Italy  for 
his  kinsmen.  Urban  VIII  may  have  stinted  his  subsidies 
to  Ferdinand  II,  in  order  to  heap  riches  on  his  nephews. 
But  these  were  not  the  sole  or  the  chief  reasons  which  deter 
mined  their  attitude  to  the  Hapsburg  power.  Difficult  as 
it  is  to  interpret  the  motives  of  the  statesmen  of  the  past, 
when  the  results  of  their  actions  are  known,  it  is  safer  to 
attribute  the  policy  of  the  papacy  to  an  indomitable  resolve 
to  maintain  at  all  costs  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See, 
rather  than  to  an  ignoble  desire  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
a  vicious  nepotism. 

Throughout  the  twenty -one  years  of  his  pontificate 
Urban  steadily  pursued  two  objects — the  maintenance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power  in  catholic  countries,  and  the 
extension  of  the  catholic  faith  to  the  lands  of  the  heretic 
and  the  infidel.  The  two  were  sometimes  incompatible. 
Catholic  kings  could  not  expect  papal  support  in  their 
struggle  against  the  heretic,  when  they  endeavoured  to 
diminish  the  papal  authority  in  their  territories,  old  or  new. 
The  greater  the  secular  power  of  a  monarch,  the  more 
important  it  was  to  resist  his  attempts  to  subject  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal.  It  was  by  his  adherence  to 
these  fundamental  principles  of  papal  policy  that  Urban 
was  led  to  look  coldly  on  the  advance  of  the  Hapsburg 
power.  To  seek  for  his  motives  in  military  ambition  or  in 
slavish  subserviency  to  France  is  a  mistake.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  a  warm  admiration  for  the  country  in  which 
the  foundations  of  his  career  were  laid  ;  but  he  supported 
her  policy  only  when  it  coincided  with  Rome's  interests, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  He  held  the  forts  of  the  Valtelline 
against  French  troops  ;  he  opposed  Richelieu's  gallican 
pretensions  ;  he  supported  the  royal  family  in  their  oppo 
sition  to  the  cardinal  ;  he  sheltered  Orleans  and  Soissons 
from  his  enmity.  If  Urban  failed  to  win  complete  control 
over  the  church  in  France  and  was  forced  to  rest  content 
with  small  concessions  from  Richelieu,  he  was  not  the  only 
sovereign  whom  the  great  minister  outwitted.  The  theory 
that  he  was  another  Julius  II  in  his  love  of  military  matters 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  clique  of  his  Spanish  contem 
poraries,  who  represented  him  as  the  tool  of  France.  His 
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bellicose  proclivities  may  be  judged  best  from  the  actual 
facts.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  the  longest  in  papal 
annals  for  ten  centuries,  he  engaged  voluntarily  in  one 
war  :  that  broke  out  in  his  old  age,  when  his  hold  on  the 
reins  of  government  had  been  loosened  by  advancing  years. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  Europe  had  its  other  rulers 
restrained  their  passion  for  righting  as  well  as  Urban. 

While  his  motives  have  been  misrepresented  and  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  underrated,  Urban's  abilities  have 
been  estimated  with  justice  and  accuracy.  He  was  admir 
ably  adapted  to  fill  a  subordinate  position.  His  success 
was  almost  uninterrupted  till  he  became  pope  :  then  all 
the  defects  of  his  intellect  and  his  temperament  were  re 
vealed.  As  a  sovereign  he  gave  play  to  the  outbursts  of 
passion,  which  he  had  curbed  as  a  minister.  The  tact, 
which  he  had  displayed  as  nuncio  and  as  legate,  gave  place 
to  an  uncompromising  assertion  of  his  own  position,  which 
stirred  the  sacred  college  to  its  depths  and  drew  remon 
strances  from  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  monarchs  alike.  He 
saw  clearly,  but  not  far  ;  and,  although  he  had  been  bril 
liantly  successful  in  administrative  work,  he  was  incapable 
of  recognizing  the  full  significance  of  the  political  changes 
which  were  taking  place  around  him.  A  great  pontiff 
might  have  foreseen  the  success  of  Richelieu's  diplomacy 
and  Gustavus'  arms,  and  might  have  shaped  his  policy  to 
meet  the  new  forces  which  were  beginning  to  dominate 
Europe.  Belief  in  papal  pretensions  and  in  his  own  ability 
to  realize  them  blinded  Urban  to  the  revolution  which  was 
taking  place  before  his  eyes.  In  his  anxiety  to  restrain  the 
Hapsburgs'  attempts  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  church, 
he  contributed  unwittingly  to  the  continuance  of  pro 
testantism  in  northern  Germany,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV  with  its  gallican  preten 
sions.  His  optimism  and  his  obstinacy  only  deepened  the 
effect  of  his  miscalculations.  Blind  to  the  growth  of  na 
tional  feeling  and  of  the  militant  protestantism  of  the  north, 
he  dreamed  of  rooting  out  heresy  and  re-establishing  the 
catholic  cosmopolitanism  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  an 
impossible  task.  How  little  Europe  was  disposed  to 
acknowledge  papal  suzerainty  was  shown  four  years  after 
Urban's  death,  when  the  refusal  of  Rome  to  recognize  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  was  quietly  ignored  by  the  catholic 
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sovereigns.  He  was  influenced,  like  other  rulers,  by  a 
desire  to  benefit  his  relatives  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  his 
kingdoms.  But  the  greatness  of  the  papacy  overwhelmed 
and  absorbed  all  minor  springs  of  action,  and  to  that  cause 
Urban  devoted  himself  throughout  his  reign  with  unswerv 
ing  self  -confidence  and  inflexible  determination. 
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THE  Barberini  family 1  traced  their  origin  to  Castello 
Barberino  near  Semifonte.  From  this  place  they  removed 
to  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
prominence  by  the  skill  they  displayed  in  commerce.  In 
the  middle  of  the  next  century  a  scion  of  the  house,  named 
Antonio,2  still  further  improved  his  position  by  marrying 
Camilla,  daughter  of  Giovanni  Donato  Barbadori,  a  lady 
"  whose  exemplary  character  rivalled  the  nobility  of  her 
birth."  3  Their  union  proved  fruitful :  six  sons  were 
born,  the  fifth  of  whom  was  "  Maffeo,  given  by  God  to  the 
world  to  benefit  his  church."  4 

Born  at  Florence  on  April  5,  1568,5  Maffeo  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  only  three  years  old  ;  but  his  mother,  Camilla, 
devoted  herself  with  great  earnestness  to  the  care  of  her 
children,  and  from  her  and  his  great-aunt,  Marietta  Perulli, 
the  future  pontiff  received  a  judicious  training.6  His  early 
education  was  entrusted  to  a  canon  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  San  Lorenzo.  He  seems  even  then  to  have  shown 
promise  of  a  brilliant  future,  "  giving  splendid  proofs  of 
his  own  rare  intelligence  in  comparison  with  his  fellow 
pupils."  7  After  displaying  under  his  first  tutor  his  talent 
for  composition,  especially  in  Latin  verse,  he  was  sent  to 
Pisa.  There  he  studied  canon  and  civil  law,  and  continued 
his  poetical  pursuits.  His  life  appears  to  have  been 
strenuous,  methodical  and  moral.  His  biographer,  Andrea 
Nicole tti,  who  relates  an  episode  in  which  Maffeo  gave 
striking  proof  of  his  freedom  from  the  usual  weaknesses 
of  youth,  emphasizes  his  great  abhorrence  for  the  music, 
dancing  and  lascivious  poetry,  in  which  his  fellow- students 
delighted.8  The  death  of  Francesco,  grand -duke  of  Tus 
cany,  in  1587,  afforded  Maffeo  his  first  opportunity  of 
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appearing  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs  :  the  youthful  poet 
was  chosen  to  speak  the  funeral  oration  at  Pisa,   and 
acquitted  himself  creditably.9     Soon  afterwards  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  his  uncle  Francesco,  who  was  employed  at 
the  papal  court,  saw  a  suitable  field  for  his  great  abilities. 
In  the  spring  of  1588  he  entered  the  priesthood,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  :   in  October  he  was  made  abbre viator  and, 
soon  afterwards,   referendary  by  Sixtus  V.10     His  legal 
training  proved  of  great  service  to  him  at  the  curia,  and 
his  power  for  work  was  seconded  by  an  unbounded  self- 
confidence  and  a  splendid  constitution,  which  carried  him 
safely  through  the  epidemic  which  ravaged  Italy  during  the 
brief  pontificates  of  Gregory  XIV  and  Innocent  IX.11 
Under   Clement  VIII   he   was   brought   in   contact   with 
Venetian  affairs  :    the  pope  employed  him  in  connexion 
with  the  new  cutting  of  the  Po,  an  operation  which  caused 
endless  friction  between  the  ecclesiastical  states  and  the 
republic.12     His  next  appointment  was  the  clerkship  of 
the  chamber.     It  was  while  holding  this  office  that  he  was 
dispatched  by  the  pope  on  his  first  diplomatic  mission.     His 
colleagues  were  Alessandro  Ludovisi,  the  auditor  of  the 
rolls,  and  Pietro  Milleno  :    the  three  were  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  the  city  of  Benevento 
and  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  of  Castro  :   the  ques 
tion  was  further  complicated  by  the  claims  of  Gaspar  Ricca, 
lord  of  Castel  Poto,  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Beneventines.18 
Clement  had  chosen  his  servants  with  his  usual  judicious 
ness  :   the  strained  relations  between  the  Escurial  and  the 
Quirinal  demanded  cautious  dealing  with  the  viceroy  :   at 
the  same  time  it  was  essential  to  assert  firmly  papal  and 
Italian    rights    against    the    Spaniard.     The    phlegmatic 
Ludovisi  tempered  the  zeal  of  his  more  impetuous  colleague. 
A   protest   against   Neapolitan   encroachments   was   pre 
sented  :    the  three  commissioners  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  See  to  "full  and  free  dominion  of  the  city  of 
Benevento."     Arguments  were  drawn  from  the  bull  of 
Clement  IV,  which  granted  and  confirmed  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  from  the  sub 
sequent  bulls  of  Clement  VI,  Urban  V  and  Eugenius  IV, 
the  last  of  which  expressly  reserved  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  the  city.     Maffeo's  energy  in  carrying  out  the 
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papal  instructions  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  health,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  official  duties  for  awhile, 
in  order  to  take  the  waters.14 

The  mission  on  which  the  clerk  of  the  chamber  was  next 
employed  was  destined  to  exercise  a  momentous  influence 
on  his  future  career.  In  1601  an  heir  was  born  to  Henry  IV 
of  France.  The  pope  decided  to  show  his  friendly  senti 
ments  to  the  prodigal  son,  who  had  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  the  catholic  church,  by  sending  a  nuncio  extraordinary 
to  convey  his  felicitations  on  the  happy  event.  For  this 
important  post  he  chose  Maffeo  Barberini.  At  the  end  of 
October  the  nuncio  left  Rome,  taking  with  him  the  papal 
swaddling-clothes  for  the  infant  dauphin.15  His  reception 
at  the  French  Court  was  extremely  flattering.  Henry  was 
anxious  to  prove  himself  a  true  son  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  was  grateful  for  the  compliment  paid  to  his  house. 
But  Maffeo,  though  welcomed  mainly  as  Clement's  repre 
sentative,  was  endowed  with  exactly  those  qualities  which 
appealed  most  to  the  court  of  the  first  Bourbon.  His 
person  was  eminently  pleasing  ;  he  had  acquired  an  exten 
sive  knowledge  of  literature  without  becoming  a  pedant ; 
his  demeanour  was  dignified  and  impressive  ;  his  love  of 
ceremonial  and  display  equalled  that  of  his  French  hosts. 
Besides  conveying  the  papal  congratulations,  he  was 
instructed  to  make  representations  to  Henry  for  the  recall 
of  the  Jesuits — a  step  which  the  resident  nuncio,  Innocentio 
del  Bufalo,  had  already  urged  on  the  king.  Maffeo  was 
not  so  fortunate  on  this  point.  He  had  frequent  con 
ferences  with  Henry,  but  although  he  received  many  pro 
testations  of  the  royal  goodwill  towards  the  Holy  See,  he 
was  forced  to  rest  content  with  the  assurance  that  affairs 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  so  momentous  a  change  :  it  was  not 
until  September,  1603,  that  the  impia  lesuitarum  schola  16 
was  restored.  Despite  this  partial  failure,  Maffeo's  first 
appearance  in  the  role  of  diplomat  was  a  success.  Nicoletti, 
of  course,  asserts  that  he  left  "  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  an 
impression  of  his  noble  qualities."  17  Making  due  allow 
ance  for  the  extravagance  of  a  biographer  who  views  the 
early  career  of  his  hero  through  the  golden  haze  of  after 
years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  nuncio  extraordinary 
had  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  connexion  between  the 
curia  and  the  royal  house  of  France.  From  the  brilliant 
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court  of  Paris  Maffeo  returned  to  do  less  showy,  but  equally 
substantial,  work  in  Italy.  His  practical  abilities  were 
utilized  in  making  good  the  damage  done  by  the  inundations 
of  Lake  Trasimene.18  At  the  same  time  he  was  kept  busy 
by  his  legal  work  as  clerk  of  the  chamber.  But  he  did  not 
allow  his  public  duties  to  prevent  him  from  continuing 
those  literary  studies  to  which  he  remained  devoted 
throughout  his  life.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  career, 
when  he  was  already  thirty -five  years  of  age,  that  he  began 
to  learn  Greek  ;  19  he  was  delighted  with  his  new  subject, 
and  made  rapid  progress  :  with  characteristic  self  -con 
fidence,  he  proceeded,  after  a  bare  three  weeks'  work,  to 
express  in  Greek  elegiacs  his  opinion  of  the  capacities  of 
the  language.20  Maffeo' s  hard  work  had  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  Clement  VIII  :  it  was  said  that  the  pontiff  desired  to 
promote  him  to  the  cardinalate,  but  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  his  wish  by  the  influence  of  cardinal  Aldo- 
brandini,  who  persuaded  his  uncle  to  confer  the  dignity  on 
his  own  nominees.21  Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been 
in  this  rumour,  Clement  did  not  allow  the  clerk  of  the 
chamber  to  go  altogether  unrewarded.  At  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1604  Maffeo  was  raised  to  episcopal  rank,  and 
in  October  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Nazareth  by 
Biondi,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.22  Besides  receiving 
this  mark  of  papal  favour,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  form 
a  firm  friendship  with  Camillo  Borghese  at  this  time. 

The  new  archbishop  was  not  allowed  to  remain  idle.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  nuncio  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  immediately  left  Rome  to  take  up  his  congenial 
duties.23  His  reception  in  Paris  was  flattering  ;  but  hardly 
had  he  begun  the  work  of  his  nunciature,  when  he  received 
letters  from  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  announcing  the  death 
of  the  pope.  The  news  was  supplemented  a  few  days  later 
by  a  despatch  from  Roberto  Ubaldini,  informing  him  of 
the  elevation  of  Leo  XI.  There  was  some  possibility  of  the 
nuncio  being  recalled  by  the  new  papal  nephew,  but  the 
early  death  of  the  last  Medici  pope  removed  the  danger. 
The  next  election  was  eminently  favourable  to  Maffeo' s 
prospects.  It  was  with  very  real  pleasure  that  he  wrote  to 
congratulate  his  friend  Borghese  on  his  elevation  :  he  calls 
down  "  blessings  on  the  providence  of  God,"  and  speaks  of 
"  the  glory  of  the  church  made  manifest  "  in  such  a  choice.2* 
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Paul  V  answered  this  letter  by  confirming  the  archbishop 
in  the  nunciature. 

Completely  reassured  of  the  favour  of  the  curia,  Maffeo 
turned  to  deal  with  the  difficult  and  complicated  task 
which  lay  before  him.  Henry  IV  was  once  more  the  true 
son  of  the  church,  but  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
sacrifice  the  Huguenots,  whose  support  had  helped  to  seat 
him  on  the  throne,  to  the  demands  of  the  papacy,  which 
had  only  received  him  into  its  favour  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
The  church  in  France  hated  its  calvinist  opponents,  without, 
however,  abating  one  jot  of  its  independent  attitude  to 
wards  the  Holy  See.  Differences  had  arisen  between  the 
parochial  clergy  and  the  mendicant  orders.  The  newly 
restored  Jesuits  were  already  quarrelling  with  their  ancient 
enemies,  the  Dominicans.25  Across  the  Channel  the 
adherents  of  Rome,  distracted  by  internal  discord,  were 
still  groaning  under  the  repressive  legislation  of  Elizabeth  : 
hopes  were  entertained  of  James'  conversion,  but  the  matter 
required  delicate  handling  after  the  miscarriage  of  Catesby's 
plot.  At  the  same  time  the  house  of  the  English  ambas 
sador,  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  afforded  a  rallying  point  for 
heretics  in  the  very  heart  of  catholic  Paris.26  Over  and 
above  all  these  problems,  there  was  the  enmity  between 
the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  :  if  the  progress  of  the 
catholic  reaction  was  to  be  unimpeded,  the  settlement  of 
Vervins  must  be  maintained.  With  a  weak-kneed  alien 
on  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  little  to  hinder  the 
triumphant  advance  of  Catholicism,  if  only  it  could  main 
tain  unity  in  its  own  house.  But  the  tie  of  religion  seemed 
almost  too  slender  to  bind  France,  proud  of  its  hard-won 
unity,  to  a  nation  which  had  struggled  desperately  to  dis 
member  her  under  the  banner  of  the  church.  To  prevent 
open  war  between  the  two  powers  was  the  cardinal  object 
of  Roman  policy :  Maffeo  succeeded  at  any  rate  in 
deferring  the  rupture.  He  successfully  offered  his  services 
in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  which  arose  from  the  action 
of  the  count  of  Fuentes,  governor  of  Milan,  who  had  built 
a  fort  within  musket-shot  of  the  territory  of  the  Grisons, 
France's  ally.27  At  the  same  time  he  showed  his  appre 
ciation  of  Spanish  claims,  by  urging  Henry  to  abandon  his 
policy  of  helping  the  Dutch  against  their  catholic  over -lords. 
He  refused  to  aid  the  design  of  inducing  the  papacy  to  join 
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the  projected  league  between  France,  Venice  and  the  Italian 
princes  for  mutual  defence  against  the  Spaniard.28  He 
also  did  his  best  to  promote  a  marriage  between  Henry's 
eldest  daughter  and  the  prince  of  the  Asturias ;  but  on  this 
point  the  French  king  proved  intractable. 

While  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  peace  between  the 
two  great  catholic  powers,  the  nuncio  was  not  unmind 
ful  of  his  other  duties.  He  obtained  Villeroi's  aid  in  his 
efforts  to  combat  the  prevailing  gallicanism,29  and  tried  to 
persuade  Henry  to  introduce  the  Tridentine  decrees  into 
France.  The  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  French 
clergy  was  a  scandal  to  devout  catholics  ;  Maff  eo  persuaded 
the  king  to  establish  a  central  committee  of  cardinals  and 
bishops  in  Paris  for  the  reform  of  church  abuses.30  He  was 
equally  energetic  in  upholding  the  rights  of  the  church 
against  heretics  :  at  his  instigation  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Cazet  against  the  Holy  See  were  condemned  as  erroneous, 
schismatical  and  heretical ;  31  the  books  which  issued  from 
La  Rochelle  were  suppressed  ;  32  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  English  ambassador  of  affording  a  religious  meeting 
place  for  Huguenots  were  curtailed,  while  Parry  was  used 
as  a  means  of  communicating  with  James.33  At  the  begin 
ning  of  his  nunciature  Maffeo  wrote  to  assure  the  king  of 
England  of  Clement  VIII' s  paternal  affection  for  the  son 
of  queen  Mary.  He  wrote  again  at  the  end  of  January, 
1606, 34  to  express  the  gratification  of  the  curia  at  the  pre 
servation  of  the  king's  life  from  all  dangers  ;  he  urged  him 
to  adopt  a  kindly  attitude  towards  the  English  catholics, 
his  loyal  subjects  :  despite  the  change  of  pontiffs,  Rome 
was  still  favourably  disposed  towards  the  king:  "  O  how 
great  is  the  paternal  love  of  the  most  holy  Paul  V,  chief 
pontiff,  towards  your  majesty ! "  35  While  employing 
judicious  flattery  with  James,  Maffeo  offered  a  house  of 
refuge  to  his  persecuted  co-religionists,  and  did  his  best  to 
obtain  a  mitigation  of  anti-catholic  legislation  in  Eng 
land,  by  taking  steps  to  restrain  the  ill-considered  violence 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.36 

Despite  his  indefatigable  activity  and  his  strenuous 
opposition  to  all  anti-Roman  pretensions,  Maffeo  made 
friends  at  the  court  of  France.  Ministers,  even  when  they 
disagreed  with  him,  found  him  a  man  of  shrewd,  practical 
ability,  with  whom  it  was  easy  to  transact  business.37  His 
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keen  intellect  and  his  polished  manners  appealed  equally 
to  Henry  and  to  his  courtiers.  He  had  upheld  the  credit 
of  the  Holy  See  under  trying  circumstances  in  the  storm- 
centre  of  European  politics,  and  Paul  V  was  not  slow  to 
recognize  his  services.  In  1606  Maffeo  was  raised  to  the 
cardinalate.38  His  gratification  at  his  promotion  finds  vent 
in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  rulers  of  Savoy  and 
Tuscany,  cardinals  Aldobrandini  and  Borghese,  the  duke 
of  Mantua  and  his  other  benefactors.  "  The  kindness  of 
his  Holiness  in  promoting  me  to  the  cardinalate  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  all  my  thoughts."  39  His  return  to  Rome 
would  be  made  "  to  see  the  pope's  serene  face  and  the  face 
of  Scipio,  my  benefactor."  40  In  order  to  complete,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  work  of  his  nunciature,  he  remained  in  Paris 
for  another  year,  before  returning  to  Rome. 

On  October  30,  1607,  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat  from 
the  hand  of  the  pope  in  the  ducal  hall  of  the  Vatican.*1 
The  new  cardinal  of  Sant'  Onofrio  was  entrusted  with  the 
protectorate  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland42 — a  post  for 
which  his  residence  in  Paris  had  well  fitted  him  ;  his  duty 
was  to  supervise  the  reconversion  of  that  country  and  to 
take  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  catholic  minority.  He 
also  became  a  member  of  the  congregation  which  dealt 
with  the  local  administration  of  Rome,  and  received  the 
further  honour  of  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  seigniory 
of  grace.43  In  1609  the  bishopric  of  Spoleto  was  conferred 
on  him,44  but,  before  he  could  take  any  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  his  diocese,  Paul  entrusted  him  with  the 
work  of  the  old  cardinal  San  Giorgio,  prefect  of  the  seigniory 
of  justice.45  The  prefect  was  the  principal  minister  of 
civil  law,  and  the  office  demanded  "  severe  study,  extreme 
acuteness  and  the  most  exact  accuracy,  because  of  the 
variety  of  affairs  brought  before  it."  46  The  legal  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  earlier  years  enabled  Maffeo 
to  discharge  his  interim  duties  so  well  that,  on  the  death  of 
San  Giorgio  in  January,  1610,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  prefect.47  So  great  was  his  keenness  for  his  legal 
work  that  he  refused  to  give  up  the  seigniory,  although 
Borghese  tried  to  tempt  him  with  an  ample  bribe. 

Four  months  later  he  obtained  leave  to  relinquish  his 
post  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  diocese. 
On  May  20  he  entered  Spoleto  in  solemn  state, "  accom- 
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panied  by  a  great  multitude  of  people  and  clergy,  and  with 
that  mixture  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  pomp  that  is 
calculated  to  excite  all  to  joy  and  consolation."  48  His 
address  to  his  clergy  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  import 
ance  of  his  episcopal  duties  and  his  unswerving  belief  in 
his  own  ability  to  fulfil  them.49  In  the  administration  of 
his  diocese  he  showed  his  usual  vigour,  by  rousing  his  clergy 
to  an  ampler  fulfilment  of  their  duties  and  to  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  Tridentine  decrees.  But  his  stay  at 
Spoleto  was  short :  after  a  year  divided  between  legal  and 
diocesan  work,  he  received  from  cardinal  Borghese  the  news 
of  his  appointment  as  legate  of  Bologna.50  The  legateship 
was  a  high  tribute  to  his  diplomatic  and  administrative 
abilities.  As  usual  he  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  pope's  "  humanity  and  kindness."  51 

On  the  way  to  the  scene  of  his  new  duties  he  passed 
through  Florence,  where  he  arranged  with  the  grand  duke, 
Cosimo  II,  various  capitulations  for  the  better  regulation 
of  frontier  questions  and  police  administration.52  Cosimo 
entertained  the  distinguished  Florentine  with  appropriate 
pomp,  and  presented  him  with  some  gorgeous  gold  brocade 
on  his  departure.  The  legate  found  ample  scope  for  his 
energies  in  his  new  charge.  The  exposed  position  of  Bologna, 
and  its  proximity  to  so  many  quarrelsome  neighbours, 
necessitated  constant  vigilance.  The  situation  of  the  town 
had  reacted  on  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Bolognese  went  about  their  streets  armed  to  the  teeth  : 
brawls  and  murders  were  frequent :  the  local  courts  were 
incompetent  to  grapple  with  the  evil.  Such  a  situation 
displayed  Maffeo's  best  points.  He  promptly  published 
an  edict  prohibiting,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  carrying 
of  any  arms,  except  a  sword.53  With  a  well-grounded 
distrust  of  the  ability  of  local  justice  to  deal  with  powerful 
offenders,  he  relied  on  his  own  legatine  court  to  enforce  his 
police  regulations.  His  conduct  brought  him  into  frequent 
collisions  with  the  secretary  of  the  consulta,  and  neces 
sitated  a  letter  of  explanation  to  Scipio  Borghese,  the  arch 
bishop  of  the  diocese.54  But,  while  showing  slight  regard 
for  the  authority  of  others,  Maffeo  succeeded  in  making  his 
own  respected  and  in  introducing  peace  into  Bologna. 
The  food  and  water  supply  of  the  city  had  been  left  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  by  his  predecessor,  Giustiniano. 
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In  dealing  with  this  problem,  the  legate  showed  his  usual 
ability  and  his  usual  disregard  for  factious  opposition  ;  he 
collected  corn  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and,  in  face  of  the 
protests  of  the  legate,  Gaetano,  secured  his  largest  supplies 
from  Romagna.55  In  his  monetary  reforms  success  de 
pended  upon  his  obtaining  the  services  of  a  certain  specialist, 
called  di  Verno  :  the  Roman  officials  began  by  disregarding 
his  requests,  but  their  procrastination  yielded  to  his  per 
tinacity  ;  Maffeo  obtained  his  expert,  the  Bolognese  mer 
chants  a  better  currency.56 

The  death  of  Francesco,  duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat, 
in  1612,  turned  the  legate's  thoughts  from  administration 
to  diplomacy.  The  restless  Charles  Emmanuel  I  of  Savoy 
asserted  the  rights  of  his  granddaughter,  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  late  duke,  to  the  fief  of  Montferrat ;  57  he  did  not 
confine  his  protests  to  words,  but  took  up  arms  in  the 
following  April.  Cardinal  Ferdinand  Gonzaga  answered 
the  demands  of  Turin  by  exchanging  the  red  robe  for  the 
corselet.  The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  intervened  in  the 
quarrel,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  a  general  war 
in  north  Italy.58  Maffeo  made  adequate  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  papal  territory  from  aggression  :  at  the 
same  time,  while  endeavouring  to  avoid  all  entanglements 
with  the  belligerents,  he  prepared  for  eventualities.  He 
even  offered  all  his  silver  for  the  service  of  the  papal 
states,  in  case  of  need.59  Fortunately  the  good  offices  of 
the  curia  were  accepted  :  the  rival  armies  were  disbanded, 
and  peace  returned  to  the  troubled  north. 

A  year  later  the  legate's  sense  of  his  own  dignity  brought 
him  into  collision  with  cardinal  Borghese,  the  archbishop 
of  Bologna,  on  a  question  of  precedence.60  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  his  return  to  Rome  was  due  to  this  quarrel. 
Once  more  attached  to  the  curia,  Maffeo  took  up  his 
judicial  work.  He  found  it  incompatible  with  the  adequate 
discharge  of  his  diocesan  duties,  and  in  consequence  resigned 
the  bishopric  of  Spoleto  in  1616.  He  spent  his  leisure 
moments  in  rebuilding  and  ornamenting  the  church  of  St. 
Andrea  della  Valle,  and  in  acquiring  books  and  manu 
scripts.61  These  latter,  combined  with  the  collection  of 
his  uncle,  Francesco,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  famous 
Barberini  library,  which  is  the  chief  monument  of  Fran 
cesco,  Maffeo's  nephew. 
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The  death  of  Paul  V  on  January  28,  1621,  disturbed  the 
even  tenour  of  the  cardinal's  life.  He  did  not  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conclave  which  elected  Alessandro 
Ludovisi  pope  ;  but  he  was  too  closely  identified  with  the 
Borghese  interest  for  his  fortunes  to  be  affected  favourably 
by  the  change  of  rulers.  Gregory  XV,  it  is  true,  did  not 
altogether  neglect  his  talents.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
congregation  of  cardinals,  which  was  dealing  with  the 
marriage  treaty  between  Charles,  prance  of  Wales,  and  the 
infanta  Maria  of  Spain; 62  he  also  formed  one  of  the  com 
mittee  which  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the 
reconversion  of  Bohemia.63  But  the  brilliant  abilities  of 
cardinal  Ludovico  Ludovisi  completely  overshadowed  the 
rest  of  the  curia.  That  Maffeo  did  not  altogether  find 
favour  with  the  new  cardinal  nephew  is  proved  by  his 
injudicious  threat  to  revenge  himself  on  Ludovisi,  a  threat 
which  nearly  lost  him  the  papal  crown  two  years  later.64 
At  the  beginning  of  1623  Maffeo  was  attacked  by  a  serious 
illness,  but  his  constitution  once  more  proved  equal  to  the 
strain.65  Fortunately  for  him  Gregory's  pontificate  was 
short.  The  Ludovisi  pope  lived  long  enough  to  see  Maxi 
milian  of  Bavaria  rewarded  for  his  orthodox  zeal  with  the 
electoral  hat,  and  the  danger  of  a  rupture  between  France 
and  Spain  apparently  diminished  by  papal  intervention  in 
the  Valtelline.  On  July  8  he  died,  fdix  imperil  brevitate. 

Once  more  the  fortunes  of  Catholicism  were  exposed  to 
the  doubtful  chances  of  a  papal  election.  It  was  hoped 
that  Gregory's  bull,  enforcing  vote  by  ballot,  would  deprive 
the  heads  of  factions  of  their  power  and  would  ensure  a 
certain  freedom  of  choice  among  the  cardinals  ;  but  the 
conclave  soon  displayed  the  features  usual  to  papal  elec 
tions.  The  two  main  parties  were  those  headed  by  Borghese 
and  Ludovisi :  the  Farnese  and  the  Medici  also  exercised 
an  appreciable  influence  ;  while  the  ambassadors  of  France 
and  Spain  endeavoured  to  secure  the  elevation  of  a  pope 
favourable  to  their  respective  masters.  Maffeo  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  Louis  XIII,  but  at  first  he  was  strongly 
opposed  by  many  of  his  colleagues,  because  of  his  robust 
age,  his  unbending  self  -assertion  and  his  popularity  with 
the  French.  Besides  these  obstacles,  he  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  cardinals  Orsini  and  Peretti,  while,  among  the 
native  princes  of  Italy,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  dis- 
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played  a  natural  aversion  to  the  elevation  of  a  Florentine. 
His  chances  of  election  seemed  to  vanish  when  Borgia,  the 
leader  of  the  Spanish  cardinals,  definitely  joined  Ludovisi.66 
Eleven  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  intrigues  ;  the  con 
clave  seemed  as  far  off  a  decision  as  ever.  But  Maffeo 
knew  how  to  win  popularity,  when  he  chose  to  unbend  ;  he 
managed  to  conciliate  Ludovisi  and  to  weaken  the  oppo 
sition  of  his  Spanish  ally.  It  was  said  later  by  some  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  Borgia  that  he  was  hated 
by  the  French,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  assuring  the 
French  cardinals  of  the  animosity  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
him.  Others,  not  content  with  attributing  a  childlike 
simplicity  to  Borgia,  accused  him  of  yielding  to  Maffeo's 
lavish  promises  of  future  honours  and  appointments.  But 
scandals,  such  as  these,  inevitably  attached  themselves 
to  every  conclave  in  those  days  ;  they  are  not  rendered 
more  trustworthy  by  being  embodied  in  the  formal  reports 
of  Venetian  ambassadors  to  their  government.67  Maffeo 
had  greater  claims  on  his  colleagues  than  his  detractors, 
Spanish  or  Venetian,  were  afterwards  inclined  to  admit. 
It  was  felt  that  affairs  demanded  a  strong  hand  to  guide 
them.  Men  remembered  the  Florentine  cardinal's  unbend 
ing  assertion  of  papal  rights  and  papal  claims.  His  legal 
training  made  him  an  admirable  exponent  of  canon  law. 
His  work  at  Paris,  Bologna  and  Spoleto  had  given  him  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  political  problems  which  needed 
solution.  His  record  was  clean  and  honourable,  his  private 
life  spotless.  At  length  Ludovisi,  Borghese  and  Borgia 
agreed  to  raise  the  cardinal  of  Sant'  Onofrio  to  the  pontifical 
dignity.  It  is  said  that  Ludovisi  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  this  result.68  After  two  scrutinies, 
Maffeo  obtained  the  requisite  majority,69  and  on  Michaelmas 
Day,  1623,  he  was  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  as  Urban  VIII.70 


URBAN'S  PONTIFICATE  TO  THE 
TREATY  OF  CHERASCO 

THE  new  pontiff  was  favourably  received  by  his  fellow 
sovereigns.  The  duke  of  Alcala  conveyed  as  warm  con 
gratulations  from  his  Catholic  Majesty  as  the  duke  of 
Crequi  from  his  Most  Christian  Brother.1  The  Empire, 
Poland,  and  the  States  of  Italy,  hastened  to  proffer  their 
felicitations.  Nor  was  Urban's  welcome  confined  to 
Europe.  The  "  sultan  "  of  Ethiopia  assured  him  of  his 
continued  fidelity  to  the  catholic  church.  The  emir 
Facardin,  "  sultan  "  of  Sidon,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome 
to  protest  his  loyalty  to  the  papacy,  and  to  beg  Urban  to 
emulate  his  great  namesake  by  launching  a  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  Palestine.  The  king  of  the  Congo,  "  a  people 
and  country  new  to  the  ears  of  Europe,"  recognized  the 
lately  crowned  pontiff  as  head  of  the  universal  church.2 
Urban  was  gratified  by  the  good  wishes  which  he  received 
from  the  catholic  princes  of  Europe  ;  he  expressed  even 
greater  delight  at  the  proofs  of  the  progress  of  the  faith 
among  the  heathen.3 

It  happened  not  infrequently  after  a  papal  election  that 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  were  more  interested  in  the  per 
sonality  and  the  policy  of  the  new  pope's  advisers  than  in 
those  of  the  pope  himself.  This  was  not  the  case  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  pontificate, 
Urban  was  more  nearly  an  autocrat  than  any  of  his  imme 
diate  predecessors  had  been.  The  comments  of  an  intel 
ligent  foreigner  4  show  the  high  estimate  contemporaries 
had  formed  of  his  abilities  ;  the  pope  himself  joined  in  this 
opinion.  Nicoletti  represents  him  as  directly  inspiring 
and  controlling  the  complex  working  of  papal  diplomacy 
at  the  various  catholic  courts,  and  the  biographer's  picture 
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is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  foreign  envoys  at  Rome.5 
During  the  later  years  of  Paul  V  and  the  whole  of  Gregory 
XV's  reign,  men  had  been  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of 
the  cardinal  nephew  ruling,  while  the  pope  reigned.  Urban 
was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  in  his  government  the  powers 
which  Scipio  Borghese  and  Ludovico  Ludovisi  had  exercised 
under  their  respective  uncles.  He  was  well  provided  with 
relatives,  but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  assume  too  promi 
nent  a  position  at  the  curia  during  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign.  He  was,  it  is  true,  animated  by  a  natural  affection 
for  his  kinsfolk  :  there  is  extant  a  letter  written,  during 
his  archbishopric,  to  the  young  Francesco  Barberini,  which 
shows  Urban' s  love  for  his  nephews  and  his  anxiety  that 
they  should  grow  up  pious,  god-fearing  men  :  he  urges  the 
future  cardinal  not  to  subordinate  godliness  to  mere 
learning,  and  ends  with  a  kiss  to  little  Taddeo.6  Unfor 
tunately  the  pope  was  a  man  who  was  not  in  advance  of 
his  age  in  his  ideas  about  nepotism  :  in  his  earlier  years  he 
proved  himself  more  moderate  than  his  predecessors  in 
rewarding  his  kinsfolk;  but  afterwards  he  degenerated. 
The  gifts  of  offices  and  money  which  built  up  the  Barberini 
family  are  a  serious  blemish  on  his  record.  Of  his  brothers, 
Alessandro,  Niccolo  and  Giovanni,  were  already  dead  :  7 
the  eldest  and  the  youngest  of  Camilla  Barberini' s  sons  still 
survived.8  The  eldest,  Don  Carlo  Barberini,  was  made 
general  of  the  church,  in  accordance  with  precedent.9  The 
youngest  brother,  Marcello,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Antonio  on  becoming  a  Capuchin,  was  made  cardinal ;  10 
but  he  had  little  ambition  for  worldly  honours,  and  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  Rome  to  his 
purely  religous  duties.  In  later  years  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
nephew,  Francesco.  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Magalotti,11  who  had 
smoothed  his  relative's  path  to  the  papal  throne  by  his 
discreet  conduct  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XV,12  shared  his 
sovereign's  confidence  with  Don  Carlo.13  Both  were 
shrewd,  tactful  men,  who  had  no  desire  to  rouse  their 
neighbours'  jealousy  by  ostentatious  display  of  power,  as 
Ludovico  Ludovisi  had  done.  Magalotti  remained  studi 
ously  in  the  background,  and  his  brother-in-law  was  equally 
sensible.14  The  general  of  the  church,  who  was  gifted  with 
the  commercial  abilities  of  his  ancestors,  was  content  to 
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discharge  the  duties  and  to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  office, 
without  obtruding  himself  on  the  public  vision.  The 
object  of  his  life  was  to  found  a  family,  with  the  help  of  his 
brother.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  carve  out  dukedoms 
from  the  papal  territory  for  the  kinsmen  of  the  reigning 
pontiff,  nor  did  Urban  intend  to  diminish  his  sovereignty, 
even  for  the  sake  of  his  family.  But  an  able  man,  who  held 
important  offices  in  the  state  and  received  a  considerable 
income  from  the  papal  revenues,  could,  by  wise  investments 
and  judicious  marriages,  add  one  more  to  the  noble  families 
of  Rome.  Carlo  Barberini  succeeded  admirably  in  his 
task,  without  exciting  the  animosity  of  his  contemporaries. 
When  he  died,  in  February  1630,  the  fortunes  of  his  house 
were  firmly  established. 

His  three  sons  all  held  important  positions  in  the  papal 
government.  The  eldest,  Francesco,  was  raised  to  the 
cardinalate  in  October  1623,  and  received  the  legateship 
of  Avignon  and  the  prefecture  of  the  seigniory  of  justice.15 
Nicoletti  tells  us  that  these  appointments  were  received 
"  with  universal  applause,"  owing  to  Francesco's  "  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  piety."  16  This  statement  is  confirmed  by 
an  unprejudiced  observer,  who  bears  witness  to  his  moral 
worth,  kindliness  and  incorruptibility,  and  expresses  the 
conviction  that  Francesco  was  genuinely  averse  from 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  office.17  The  cardinal 
continued  to  be  the  laborious  agent  who  carried  out  his 
uncle's  instructions  :  even  after  ten  years  of  Urban's 
pontificate  had  elapsed,  it  could  be  said  of  him  that  "  there 
has  never  been  a  papal  nephew  more  assiduous  in  the 
labours  of  the  state  than  he,  .  .  .  but  it  is  also  true  that 
none  has  ever  effected  less  than  he  has  done."  18  Carlo's 
second  son,  Taddeo,  became  the  secular  nephew ;  his 
economy  and  careful  management  increased  the  wealth 
which  his  father  had  amassed.  He  followed  the  latter 
as  general  of  the  church,  was  made  governor  of  the 
Borgo,  commander  of  St.  Angelo,  and  prince  of  Palestrina, 
and  acquired  the  territories  of  Valmontine  and  Montero- 
tondo.19  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Urbino  in  1631,  his 
uncle  invested  him  with  the  vacant  prefecture  of  Rome.20 
A  suitable  bride  was  found  for  him,  and  his  marriage  with 
Anna  Colonna,  followed  by  the  promotion  of  Girolamo 
Colonna  to  the  cardinalate,21  marked  the  definite  inclusion 
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of  the  Barberini  family  among  the  nobility  of  Rome.  The 
youngest  brother,  Antonio,  was  of  a  more  ambitious  tem 
perament  than  Francesco  or  Taddeo.  He  was  only  fourteen 
when  his  uncle  became  pope,  but  he  did  not  allow  his  youth 
to  hinder  his  advancement.  He  acquired  no  less  than  six 
commanderies  from  the  Order  of  Malta,22  and,  unlike  his 
eldest  brother,  did  not  scruple  to  use  his  position  for  the 
acceptance  of  presents  from  papal  suitors. 2^  In  February 
1628  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat  from  his  uncle,  and 
immediately  assumed  a  more  prominent  position  at  the 
Roman  court.  His  influence  did  not  make  for  peace  at  the 
curia,  and  his  jealousy  of  Francesco  caused  the  pope  con 
siderable  difficulty. 

Although  Urban  followed  the  usual  custom  in  promoting 
his  relatives  and  conferring  on  them  considerable  revenues 
from  the  papal  exchequer,  he  did  not  allow  them  to  control 
his  policy.  It  was  almost  inevitable  in  those  days  that  the 
sovereign  pontiff  should  be  surrounded  by  his  kinsfolk  ;  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  did  not  like  transacting 
business  through  any  other  medium.  Urban  adopted  the 
system,  but  took  good  care  to  keep  the  government  in  his 
own  hands.  If  his  autocratic  nature  would  not  tolerate 
control  by  his  relatives,  still  less  was  he  likely  to  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  other  cardinals,  who  were  often  mere 
national  partizans.24  The  congregations  still  met  for  the 
discussion  of  the  various  details  of  government,  but  they 
served  mainly  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Urban' s  wishes.  It 
was  said  that,  although  the  pope  consulted  his  cardinals, 
he  did  so  only  for  form's  sake.25  The  brilliant  Ludovisi 
and  the  once  powerful  Scipio  Borghese  found  that  they  had 
chosen  to  reign  over  them  a  master,  who  acknowledged  no 
other  dictation  save  that  of  his  own  will  or  his  own  con 
science.  Borgia,  though  backed  by  the  whole  weight  of 
Spanish  influence,  could  not  turn  the  pope  from  his  pur 
poses.  The  Venetian  cardinals  were  powerless  to  avert  his 
wrath  from  the  republic.26  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college  possess  less  influence  on  the 
course  of  affairs,  than  during  the  first  ten  momentous  years 
of  Urban' s  pontificate. 

The  new  pope  found  a  number  of  problems  awaiting 
solution,  when  he  mounted  the  throne.  He  attacked 
them  with  his  usual  energy,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
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still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  recent  illness.  The  first 
business  which  he  undertook  concerned  the  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  projected  between  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Without  waiting  to  hear  from 
James,  the  pope,  who  had,  as  cardinal,  gained  an  insight 
into  the  question,  despatched  to  England  a  lengthy  epistle, 
expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  proposed  alliance.  In  it, 
flattery  of  the  king's  literary  ability  and  exhortations  to 
win  a  "  mitra  gloriae  aeternae,"  by  returning  to  the  true 
faith,  are  judiciously  blended.  Arguments  are  drawn 
from  the  examples  of  James's  catholic  ancestors  and  the 
British -born  Cons  tan  tine,  who  rendered  the  church  such 
glorious  services.  Finally  Urban  exclaims  :  "I  saw  in 
Britain  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  city  descending  from 
heaven,  and  above  the  walls  angels  keeping  guard "  27 : 
the  realization  of  such  a  vision  would  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  pontificate.  Meanwhile,  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  infanta's  impatient  wooer.  Urban  hastened 
to  express  his  gratification  at  Charles's  choice  of  a  bride  : 
"  You,  who  desire  so  greatly  to  wed  a  catholic  maiden, 
should  surely  take  to  yourself  that  bride,  by  whose  beauty 
Solomon,  that  wisest  of  kings,  boasts  that  he  was  taken 
captive."  28  He  informed  the  prince  of  his  intention  to 
make  every  effort  to  expedite  the  union,  and  pointed  out 
the  benefits  to  Catholicism  which  would  flow  from  it.  With 
unconscious  irony  he  added,  "  Consider  how  that  at  the 
court  of  Spain  you  are  now  made  a  spectacle  for  God  and 
man."29  While  thus  plying  the  English  royal  house 
with  exhortation  and  advice,  the  pope  took  every  care  to 
obtain  all  possible  advantages  for  the  growth  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  England.  Ludovisi,  Milleno  and  other 
members  of  the  congregation,  were  directed  to  insert  articles 
in  the  contract  providing  that  the  offspring  of  the  union 
should  have  Roman  catholic  nurses  and  that  Roman 
catholic  chapels  should  be  erected  in  every  county.30 
Von  Ranke  attributes  the  insertion  of  this  latter  condition  to 
Urban's  desire  to  prevent  Charles's  marriage  with  the 
infanta  by  imposing  impossible  terms.31  It  seems  more 
probable  that  it  was  due  to  ignorance  of  the  strength  of 
the  puritan  opposition  in  England,  and  to  a  very  natural 
desire  to  make  the  best  possible  bargain  with  the  im 
petuous  prince  and  his  invertebrate  father.  Urban  did 
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not  hesitate  to  impose  as  hard  terms  on  Charles,  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  French,  as  for  the  Spanish  marriage. 
The  diplomacy  of  Richelieu,  and  Olivarez'  folly  in  quarrel 
ling  with  Buckingham,  broke  off  the  Spanish  match.  But 
Catholicism  lost  nothing  by  the  rupture  :  the  missionary 
could  creep  into  England  behind  Henrietta  Maria  as  easily 
as  in  the  infanta's  train.  If  Charles  was  bent  on  winning 
a  catholic  bride,  he  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  con 
ditions  of  the  curia.  So  eager  was  Urban  to  obtain  the  best 
terms  for  the  Roman  catholics  for  England  that  he  roused 
Richelieu's  wrath.32  The  "  cardinal  of  the  Huguenots  " 
cared  far  more  for  the  political  than  the  religious  value  of 
the  English  alliance.  However  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  procure  the  alleviation  of  the  penal  laws  against  papists, 
and  to  ensure  the  education  of  Henrietta's  children  in 
their  mother's  faith,  without  prejudice  to  their  right  to 
the  crown.  In  the  earlier  Spanish  negotiations  they  were 
to  be  educated  by  catholics  till  their  tenth  year  :  now  the 
limit  was  raised  to  the  thirteenth.  Henrietta  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  bishop  and  twenty -four  chaplains :  the 
bishop  was  to  have  full  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  members  of  his  household.  The  death  of  James 
in  the  spring  of  1625  rendered  the  French  court  still 
more  impatient  of  the  pope's  indifference  to  any  but 
religious  issues  :  there  was  some  talk  of  proceeding  with 
the  marriage  without  the  required  dispensation.  But 
Richelieu  was  saved  the  trouble  of  deciding  this  question 
by  the  arrival  of  the  desired  documents,  together  with  the 
announcement  that  cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  was 
commissioned,  as  legate,  to  honour  the  wedding  with  the 
papal  blessing.33 

Rome  did  not,  it  is  true,  obtain  all  the  advantages  she 
had  expected  from  the  alliance.  The  puritan  fanaticism 
of  the  English  parliament  forced  Charles  to  dismiss 
the  French  catholics  of  the  queen's  household,  and 
to  be  the  unwilling  oppressor  of  his  wife's  co-religionists  : 
the  king  was  prevented  by  his  subjects  from  carrying 
out  the  marriage  contract  in  full.  The  curia  was  shocked 
by  the  news  of  Buckingham's  expedition  in  aid  of  the 
Huguenots.  The  pontiff  fulminated  against  England's 
breach  of  faith  ;  Spada,  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris,  ob 
tained  the  dispatch  of  Bassompierre  to  protest  against 
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Charles'  conduct 34 :  efforts  were  made  to  unite  Olivarez 
and  Richelieu  in  a  holy  war  of  vengeance  against  the 
English  heretic.  By  the  end  of  May  1627  all  the  neces 
sary  arrangements  had  been  made.  While  the  French 
captured  the  enemy's  merchant  ships  in  the  Channel, 
and  held  the  narrow  seas,  a  Spanish  fleet  of  150  vessels 
was  to  attack  England  :  meanwhile  a  detachment  would 
descend  on  Ireland,  which  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Holy  See,  "it  being  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  France 
and  Spain  that  that  island  should  be  in  papal  hands."  35 
The  new  Armada  was  no  more  successful  than  the  old. 
Disturbances  arose  in  Italy  which  effectually  shattered 
Urban's  plans.  Even  if  Richelieu  ever  seriously  intended 
to  make  the  attempt,  he  had  found  a  better  field  for 
French  aggrandisement  in  the  question  of  the  Mantuan 
succession.  The  pope  was  rudely  awakened  from  his 
dreams  of  an  England  recovered  for  the  church,  by  a 
fresh  struggle  between  that  church's  children.  The  con 
version  of  the  heretical  island  by  armed  force  was  an 
impossibility,  but,  with  a  catholic  queen  on  the  throne, 
there  was  no  cause  for  despondency.  In  his  struggle  with 
the  puritan  opposition  Charles  was  bound  to  entertain 
more  friendly  feelings  towards  the  oppressed  papists,  and 
Urban  was  yet  to  find  ample  scope  for  his  energies  in 
the  troubled  condition  of  the  Stuart  king's  dominions. 

The  question  of  prince  Charles's  marriage  was  the  first, 
but  by  no  means  the  most  important,  of  the  international 
problems  with  which  Urban  dealt.  The  Valtelline  diffi 
culty,  which  needed  even  greater  care,  had  reached  an 
interesting  stage  at  the  death  of  Gregory  XV.  The 
subjection  of  that  catholic  valley  to  the  heretical  Orisons 
had  excited  the  anxious  interest  of  the  papacy  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII  and  Sixtus  V  ;  36  the 
two  pontiffs  and  their  immediate  successors  had  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  remove  the  grievances  of  the  catholic 
peasantry — the  occupation  of  churches  and  monasteries 
by  the  heretics,  the  interference  with  the  system  of  indul 
gences,  and  the  laws  against  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  Matters  came  to  a  head  in  the  summer  of 
1620.  The  catholics  asserted  that  the  Grisons  had  formed 
a  plot  for  the  extermination  of  all  the  principal  Roman 
ecclesiastics  on  a  certain  day  in  October  :  the  signal 
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for  the  massacre  was  to  be  given  by  the  words,  "  Brothers, 
the  die  is  cast."  37  What  truth  there  is  in  this  story  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  Val- 
telline  peasants  found  in  the  political  ambitions  of  the 
duke  of  Feria,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Milan,  an  easy 
means  of  obtaining  their  religious  independence.  Far 
from  surprising  their  catholic  subjects,  the  Grisons  found 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  Spanish  troops,  which  Feria 
had  poured  into  the  mountains.  The  Hapsburg  forces 
were  completely  successful  ;  they  cut  the  heretics  to 
pieces  "  in  their  houses  and  in  their  churches."38  In 
four  days  the  valley  had  been  purged  of  every  taint  of 
heresy,  and  the  catholics  were  masters  of  the  all-important 
pass.  But  the  hardy  Grisons  were  not  so  easily  sub 
dued.  Reprisals  took  place,  and  the  catholics  were  loud 
in  their  complaints  of  heretical  cruelty.39  The  neigh 
bouring  states  began  to  take  alarm  at  Feria's  policy. 
Venice  heard  with  dismay  that  the  archduke  Leopold 
was  assembling  troops  in  the  Tyrol,  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Grisons.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
peasants  of  the  Valtelline  should  receive  religious  tolera 
tion,  on  the  condition  that  they  broke  their  political  ties 
with  the  Milanese.  On  their  refusal,  Venice  applied  to 
Louis  XIII,  who  had  a  locus  standi  in  the  question  as  the 
protector  of  the  Grisons  confederacy,  a  position  which 
the  kings  of  France  had  held  since  1509.  Savoy  joined 
in  the  general  alarm  and  addressed  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  the  dying  Paul  V.  That  pontiff's  successor  was  speedily 
convinced  that  Feria's  bellicose  policy  was  prompted  by 
other  than  religious  motives :  anxious  though  he  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  true  religion  in  the  Valtelline,  he  wrote 
to  Philip  III,  regretting  the  impolitic  action  of  the  Spanish 
governor  40 :  the  letter  arrived  just  after  the  king's  death. 
There  seemed  some  chance  of  arranging  the  question  in 
the  March  of  1621,  by  restoring  to  the  Grisons  their  political 
rights,  while  safeguarding  the  religious  privileges  of  their 
catholic  subjects.  Louis  XIII,  the  archduke  Leopold, 
Venice  and  the  Swiss  confederation,  were  willing  to  guaran 
tee  these  terms.  But  the  extreme  party  in  the  curia  took 
alarm  :  it  was  urged  that  the  Grisons,  being  heretics,  were 
incapable  of  ruling  over  catholics  ;  there  was  the  further 
danger  that  they  might  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
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defenceless  peasants  of  the  Valtelline,  once  the  Spanish 
troops  were  withdrawn.  The  difficulty  would  best  be 
solved  by  handing  over  the  fortresses  to  the  Holy  Father's 
care,  or  by  allowing  him  to  garrison  half  of  them  and 
entrusting  the  others  to  the  men  of  the  Valtelline. 
Eventually  the  Hapsburgs  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Quirinal :  the  archduke  Leopold  and  the  duke  of  Feria 
handed  over  the  fortresses  they  had  garrisoned  to  the 
papal  troops,  who  were  commanded  by  the  pontiff's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Fiano.  In  return  the  Valtelline  was 
to  remain  open  for  the  passage  of  Spanish  troops  into 
Germany,  though  it  was  not  to  be  used  for  the  invasion 
of  Italy  from  Vienna.  The  religious  interests  of  the  in 
habitants  were  to  be  safeguarded  by  their  annexation 
to  the  three  Rhoetian  confederacies.  The  more  patriotic 
members  of  the  French  court  strongly  disapproved  of 
these  arrangements,  and  were  convinced  that  Gregory 
would  prove  the  catspaw  of  Spain  :  however,  France  was 
saved  the  trouble  of  protesting  by  the  death  of  the  Ludo- 
visi  pontiff,  which  occurred  before  the  signing  of  the 
treaties. 

The  problem  was  a  difficult  one  for  a  man  who  had  just 
recovered  from  a  long  illness,  and  was  new  to  the 
responsibilities  of  his  high  office  :  furthermore,  even  if 
Urban  was  the  common  father  of  all  catholic  princes,  as 
he  was  never  tried  of  asserting,  he  was  none  the  less  an 
Italian  sovereign.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  near  enough 
to  the  Milanese  to  see  what  Spanish  government  meant ; 
his  visit  to  Benevento  had  shown  him  how  eager  the 
southern  viceroy  was  for  aggression  ;  his  legateship  at 
Bologna  had  enabled  him  to  gauge  the  complicated 
politics  of  northern  Italy.  Yet,  though  he  was  naturally 
biassed  against  any  extension  of  Spanish  power,  he  had 
too  high  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  position  to  withdraw 
from  the  dangerous  policy  to  which  his  predecessor  had 
committed  the  papacy.  His  natural  inclination,  as  a 
private  individual  and  a  ruling  sovereign,  was  to  favour 
the  Bourbon  rather  than  the  Hapsburg.  The  ambas 
sadors  of  the  contending  parties  brought  considerable 
pressure  to  bear  :  the  Spanish  cardinals  demanded  the 
publication  of  a  formal  censure  on  Venetian  policy,  which 
had  encouraged  French  intervention.  Urban  recognized 
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that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  for  the 
papal  troops  to  hold  a  position  so  distant  from  the  main 
body  of  the  states  of  the  church  and  so  eagerly  coveted 
by  the  two  most  powerful  catholic  princes.  Yet,  despite 
private  inclination  and  public  fears,  he  followed  the  prin 
ciple  which  guided  him  throughout  his  career — the  deter 
mination  to  uphold  at  all  costs  the  commanding  position 
to  which  the  events  of  the  last  half  century  had  raised 
the  Holy  See. 

His  first  steps  were  such  that  the  Spaniards  could  con 
gratulate  themselves  that  they  had  lost  little  by  the  sub 
stitution  of  a  Barberini  for  a  Ludovisi  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  Urban  appeared  to  take  up  the  task  of  defend 
ing  the  Valtelline  with  alacrity.  Without  possessing 
Julius  II's  enthusiasm  for  war  for  its  own  sake,  he  took 
a  keen  pleasure  in  military  affairs,  and,  as  subsequent 
events  showed,  believed  strongly  in  the  importance  of 
the  papacy  possessing  an  army  sufficiently  strong  to 
command  respect  from  its  neighbours.  He  ordered  his 
brother  Carlo  to  despatch  Giovanni  Sacchetti,  with  the  title 
of  commander-general,  to  the  disputed  territory.41  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Milan  to  express 
his  willingness  to  take  over  the  fortresses,  especially 
Chiavenna  and  Riva.42  As  the  price  of  his  mediation 
he  obtained  200,000  scudi  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  : 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  papal  garrisons  it  was 
arranged  that  the  pope  should  impose  duties  on  the  wine 
and  cheese  of  the  Valtelline.43  It  looked  as  if  the  question 
was  settled  by  Urban' s  display  of  energy  and  impartiality. 
The  Orisons  by  themselves  could  do  nothing :  little 
danger  threatened  from  Savoy :  Venice,  though  her 
history  had  taught  her  to  fear  papal  encroachments,  was 
in  no  position  to  withstand  the  Quirinal  and  the  Escurial. 

But  Urban  miscalculated  the  attitude  of  France.  The 
days  of  French  weakness  were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  reins  of  government  were  passing  from  the  incom 
petent  laymen  to  a  cardinal,  who,  despite  his  ecclesiatical 
position,  held  quite  different  views  as  to  the  temporal 
functions  of  the  papacy  from  those  which  obtained  favour 
at  the  curia.  Though  eager  enough  for  the  reform  of  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  the  gallican  priesthood,  Richelieu, 
from  the  first,  set  his  face  firmly  against  the  pretensions 
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of  ultramontanism.  "  Une  foi,  une  loi,  un  roi,"  was 
his  ideal ;  but  the  law  was  to  be  the  law  of  the  king,  not 
of  the  pope  ;  the  faith  was  not  to  include  the  doctrine  that 
the  Vatican  could  dispense  subjects  from  obedience  to 
their  sovereign.  Richelieu  was  the  enemy  of  disruption, 
whether  it  came  from  the  Huguenot  or  the  Jesuit,  and 
whilst  he  crushed  the  heretic  by  force  of  arms,  he  knew  well 
enough  how  to  manage  the  ultramontane  by  threats  or  by 
diplomacy. 

But  of  all  this  men,  as  yet,  knew  nothing.  La  Vieu- 
ville  still  dominated  the  council  of  Louis  XIII.  Although 
he  was  the  enemy  of  Spain  and  had  already  protested 
against  the  unwarrantable  encroachments  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  jeopardize 
the  influence  of  France  with  the  new  pontiff  by  attack 
ing  the  papal  troops.  Urban  felt  so  sure  of  his  position 
that  he  suggested  that,  should  the  powers  interested  object 
to  the  retention  of  the  Valtelline  by  the  troops  of  the  church, 
one  of  his  nephews  might  be  invested  with  the  valley.44  To 
this  plan  the  Spaniards  assented  at  first,  but,  on  recon 
sidering  the  matter,  they  began  to  raise  objections.  Sillery, 
the  French  ambassador,  was  even  more  decidedly  against 
the  proposal.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  the  papacy 
should  remain  in  possession,  and  that  the  Spaniards  should 
have  a  right  of  way  through  the  pass.  But  by  this  time 
Richelieu  had  made  his  influence  felt  in  Louis'  council. 
Sillery  was  recalled  for  his  weakness  in  assenting  to  the 
Hapsburg  claim  ;  and  Bethune,  who  replaced  him,  re 
newed  the  demand,  which  had  been  put  forward  by  his 
master  in  February  1623,  in  conjunction  with  Venice  and 
Savoy,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid. 

This  change  of  front  completely  bewildered  and  enraged 
Urban.  When  the  demand  for  an  anti-Spanish  policy 
changed  into  veiled  threats  of  armed  intervention  from 
France,  his  embarrassment  increased.  His  nuncios  in 
France  and  Switzerland  assured  him  there  was  no  real 
danger.45  He  could  not  believe  that  either  Louis  or  Charles 
Emmanuel,  the  Swiss  confederacy  or  the  Venetian  senate, 
would  dare  to  commit  the  sacrilege  of  tearing  down  the 
papal  banner  from  the  fortresses  it  guarded.  He  did  not 
realize  (and  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  his  blindness) 
that  in  Richelieu's  eyes  all  other  considerations  were  as 
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nothing  when  weighed  against  the  necessities  of  France, 
and  that  the  chief  of  those  necessities  then  was  to  snap 
the  Hapsburg  chain  at  its  weakest  link.  So  the  "  Common 
Father  "  did  nothing,  while  his  rebellious  sons  were  schem 
ing  to  shame  him  before  the  world. 

In  the  winter  of  1624,  Richelieu  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  move.  Bethune's  final  suggestion,  that  the  pope 
should  restore  the  fortresses  to  Spain,  was  rejected,  though 
it  was  made  to  preserve  the  papal  dignity.  De  Coeuvres 
at  once  advanced  southward  with  the  French  and  the 
Swiss  troops,  while  Venice  lent  her  aid  to  the  invader. 
The  papal  army,  taken  by  surprise  and  deprived  of  all 
intelligent  leadership,  made  a  feeble  resistance.  The  news 
of  the  fall  of  Plata  Mala  reduced  the  pope  to  impotent 
anger  :  even  then  he  could  not  believe  that  his  authority 
would  be  flouted  by  the  allied  powers.  He  suggested  an 
armistice  and  a  reference  to  Madrid,  as  it  was  beneath  his 
dignity  to  treat  with  the  governor  of  the  Milanese.46  But 
the  time  for  negotiation  had  passed  :  Bethune  was  firm, 
and  de  Coeuvres  proceeded  on  his  path  of  victory.  The 
Spaniards  made  spasmodic  efforts  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  war,  but  they  were  hampered  by  the  attack  of  Les- 
diguieres  and  Charles  Emmanuel  on  Genoa.  Early  in 
1625  Richelieu's  policy  seemed  everywhere  triumphant. 
But  the  ally  of  the  heretic  Grisons  had  forgotten  the 
Huguenots.  In  January  Soubise  roused  his  co-religionists 
to  a  fresh  rebellion,  and,  by  a  sudden  attack,  captured 
the  six  vessels  which  composed  the  French  navy,  in  the 
port  of  Blavet  in  Brittany.  Richelieu  was  forced  to  with 
draw  from  his  Italian  entanglement,  but  he  refused  to 
surrender  his  prey.  The  demands  of  the  ultramontanes 
and  their  chief,  Berulles,  that  he  should  give  way  to  Urban 
and  Olivarez  over  the  Valtelline,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  While 
he  crushed  the  Huguenots  with  Dutch  arid  English  ships, 
his  opponents  in  Italy  effected  nothing,  though  Urban  made 
a  show  of  energy  by  sending  fresh  troops  to  co-operate 
with  the  governor  of  Milan  against  the  Grisons.  The 
corrupt  and  inefficient  government  of  Olivarez,  hampered 
by  its  struggle  with  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of 
protestantism,  failed  to  use  its  opportunity.  Without 
effective  help  from  Spain,  Urban  was  powerless.  Philip 
IV's  ministers  complained  of  the  pope's  partiality  for 
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France  ;  the  pontiff  declared  that  he  had  made  costly 
sacrifices  for  a  power  which  rewarded  him  by  calling  him 
a  heretic.  Richelieu  profited  by  his  enemies'  mutual 
recriminations.  He  repudiated  the  unsatisfactory  agree 
ment  made  by  du  Fargis,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  and  on  May  10,  1626,  signed  a  treaty  at  Barcelona 
(commonly  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Monzon).47  By  it 
France  obtained  everything  for  which  she  had  fought : 
the  Orisons  recovered  their  sovereignty  over  the  Valtelline, 
which  was  to  retain  its  religious  privileges  and  the  right 
of  electing  its  own  officials  :  the  Spaniards  resigned  all 
claims  to  the  passes  which  formed  their  only  safe  method 
of  communication  with  Austria :  the  pope  was  allotted 
the  disputed  fortresses,  on  the  condition  that  they  were 
destroyed. 

Urban  had  despatched  Francesco  Barberini  to  the  courts 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  peace,48 
but  the  legate  can  have  had  little  influence  on  the 
framing  of  such  conditions.  Despite  the  numerous  protests 
addressed  by  the  curia  to  France,  Spain  and  Venice, 
the  papal  authority  was  openly  disregarded  :  even  the 
provision  for  restoring  the  Valtelline  fortresses  to  the  army 
of  the  church  was  little  better  than  a  mockery.  The  only 
result  which  Urban  could  regard  with  satisfaction  was  the 
new  security  for  the  preservation  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
the  Valtelline.  But  conditions,  practically  as  good  as  these, 
could  have  been  obtained  in  the  early  months  of  his  ponti 
ficate  ;  had  he  accepted  them  then,  he  would  not  have  seen 
the  papal  banners  riddled  with  the  bullets  of  the  Swiss  and 
the  Venetian  soldiery,  nor  the  suggestions  of  his  legate 
treated  with  equal  indifference  by  France  and  Spain. 
Urban  had  erred  in  over-estimating  the  authority  of  the 
church  with  catholic  princes  ;  he  had  sent  his  army  to 
hold  a  position  which  was  untenable  in  face  of  attack  ;  he 
had  lent  his  spiritual  sanction  to  projects  designed  mainly 
to  increase  the  secular  power  of  the  Hapsburgs  ;  he  had 
completely  miscalculated  the  strength  and  the  policy  of 
France  ;  he  had  been  as  blindly  self -confident,  when 
caution  was  needed,  as  he  had  been  irresolute  in  the  face 
of  danger.  Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  humiliation 
of  the  papacy  must  rest  with  Gregory  XV  and  cardinal 
Ludovisi  ;  they  committed  the  Quirinal  with  a  light  heart 
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to  the  furtherance  of  the  Hapsburg  ambitions  in  north 
Italy.  But  their  mistakes  cannot  wholly  excuse  Urban' s. 
From  beginning  to  end  his  policy  was  a  failure,  rendered 
all  the  more  impressive  by  the  lofty  pretensions  he 
advanced. 

The  questions  of  the  possession  of  the  Valtelline  and  the 
marriage  of  Charles  Stuart  were  only  loosely  connected 
with  the  great  struggle,  which  was  proceeding  in  Germany; 
but  as  they  were  decided  against  Spain,  they  necessarily 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs  un 
favourably.  In  both  cases  Richelieu  outmanoeuvred 
Olivarez.  But  the  Spaniard  considered  that  the  misfor 
tunes  of  the  Hapsburgs  were  due  largely  to  the  misconduct 
of  the  pope.  On  his  side  Urban  resented  the  attempts 
of  Borgia  and  his  dependents  to  use  the  papacy  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  secular  aims.  The  antipathy  which 
he  felt  for  Philip  IV  and  his  court  was  extended  to  the 
Hapsburg  who  ruled  at  Vienna.  Old  memories  of  the 
struggle  between  pope  and  emperor  may  have  come  back 
to  him.  Almost  a  century  had  passed  since  Bourbon's 
ruffians  had  sacked  Rome,  but  the  enmity  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  heads  of  Catholicism,  which  had 
broken  Clement  VII  and  paralyzed  Charles  V,  might 
easily  revive.  It  was  only  necessary  that  the  empire 
should  regain  its  old  strength,  to  arouse  the  jealous  fears 
of  the  successor  of  Hildebrand  and  the  Innocents.  This 
was  precisely  what  had  occurred  when  Urban  succeeded 
Gregory.  The  danger  which  had  threatened  the  church 
in  Bohemia  had  passed  with  the  flight  of  the  count  pala 
tine  from  the  White  Mountain.  Ferdinand  had  given 
proof  of  his  new  power  by  robbing  the  calvinist  Wittels- 
bach  of  his  electoral  hat  and  transferring  it  to  his  catholic 
relative.  Tilly  had  crushed  Christian  of  Brunswick  at 
the  battle  of  Stadtlohn.  Only  Mansfeld  and 
August  hjs  army  of  mercenaries  held  the  field  against 

62  '  the  emperor  and  his  Bavarian  ally.  Urban 

might  well  fear  that  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  once  united 
through  the  Alpine  passes,  would  revive  the  empire  of 
Charles  V  ;  such  an  event  must  necessarily  rob  the  papacy 
of  its  most  cherished  privilege,  freedom  from  the  domina 
tion  of  the  secular  power. 

Yet  Urban' s  action  in  the  Valtelline  quarrel  had  been 
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in  the  interests  of  the  Hapsburgs.  He  continued  to  en 
courage  Ferdinand  to  carry  out  the  vow  which  he  had 
made  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  Loretto.49  Carlo 
Caraffa,  the  able  envoy  accredited  by  Gregory  XV  to  the 
imperial  court,  was  continued  in  his  nunciature ;  the 
vigour  with  which  he  had  supervised  the  reintroduction 
of  Roman  doctrine  and  ritual  into  Bohemia  had  fully 
earned  him  this  reward.  Urban  instructed  him  to  main 
tain  his  resolute  resistance  to  those  secular  authorities 
who  cared  more  for  the  extension  of  the  emperor's  sove 
reignty  than  the  pope's.  That  Ferdinand  was  sincere 
in  his  crusade  against  protestantism  is  indisputable  :  but 
the  war  was  already  losing  its  purely  religious  aspect  ; 
the  leaders  on  either  side  were  animated  by  motives  largely 
secular.  It  was  all  the  more  important,  therefore,  that  the 
people  should  keep  the  emperor  rigidly  to  his  task  ;  the 
advancement  of  catholic  principles  was  not  to  be  hindered 
by  the  political  needs  of  the  temporal  head  of  Catholicism. 
Montorio,  Gregory's  nuncio  at  Koln,  was  succeeded  by 
Ludovico  Caraffa  :  the  new  legate  received  very  definite 
instructions  as  to  his  conduct  in  that  troubled 
region — instructions  based  largely  on  the  report 
of  his  predecessor.  That  document  revealed  a  deplorable 
condition  of  things  in  the  church  of  northern  and  central 
Germany  :  besides  other  practices  derogatory  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  Teutonic  ecclesiastics  disregarded  the  Roman 
regulations  as  to  marriages  and  appointments  to  benefices  : 
discipline  had  become  lax  in  the  monasteries  and  convents  : 
the  general  standard  of  clerical  morality  left  much  to  be 
desired.50  Caraffa  was  directed  to  remedy  these  abuses, 
and  report  on  any  others  he  might  find.  He  was  to  for 
ward  to  Rome  the  names  of  priests  whose  zeal  and  piety 
marked  them  out  as  fit  persons  for  preferment,  to  appoint 
coadjutors  to  carry  out  the  work  of  incompetent  or  ailing 
bishops,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  strengthen  the  ties 
between  the  members  of  the  church  in  Germany  and  their 
lord  in  Rome.  But  internal  reform  was  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  external  growth.  Missionaries,  especially  the  Jesuits, 
were  to  be  encouraged  by  all  possible  means,  the  re 
sources  of  the  catholic  league  supplemented,  the  foundation 
of  catholic  colleges  accelerated.  Where  new  universities 
were  being  founded,  as  at  Miinster,  provision  was  to  be 
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made  for  the  teaching  of  canon  law.  No  effort  was  to  be 
spared  for  the  recovery  of  the  heretical  bishoprics,  by  the 
election  of  catholics  in  place  of  protestants.51  In  these 
instructions  Urban  showed  sound  judgment  :  there  was 
no  political  problem  to  confuse  him,  no  fear  of  raising  up 
a  catholic  monarchy  to  dominate  the  catholic  church. 
From  the  victories  of  Maximilian  and  the  League  nothing 
but  good  could  accrue  :  there  was  no  danger  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  dictate  terms  to  the  curia. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  his  pontificate,  Urban  was 
able  to  work  harmoniously  with  Ferdinand  for  the  restora 
tion  of  Catholicism  within  the  empire,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  victories  which  crowned  the  arms  of  Tilly  ;  his  task 
was  to  confirm  for  Catholicism,  through  his  emissaries, 
what  the  emperor  won  through  his  generals,  to  see  that 
catholic  statesmen  carried  on  the  restoration  of  their  church 
without  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  extraneous  political 
motives.  But  the  character  of  the  war  was  rapidly 
changing.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  fought  out  by 
Germans,  to  decide  whether  Germany  should  be  ruled 
by  the  dogmas  of  Rome  or  of  Geneva.  Foreign  princes 
who  were  interested  in  German  protestantism  had  begun 
to  intervene.  James  of  England  had  at  last  been  roused 
into  action  by  Charles  and  Buckingham,  who  had  con 
vinced  him  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  his  Spanish 
policy.  English  ambassadors  had  proceeded  to  the 
courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  with  offers  of  assistance 
to  Christian  IV  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  should  they 
take  up  the  task  of  defending  protestantism.  Christian 
made  use  of  his  position,  as  duke  of  Holstein  and  count 
of  Oldenburg,  to  intervene,  and  accepted  the  English 
offers  of  men  and  money.  Gustavus  saw  clearly  the  real 
needs  of  the  situation  and  refused  to  move  without  more 
liberal  supplies.  The  Danish  king's  enterprise  served  only 
to  improve  Ferdinand's  position  :  the  victories 
April  25,  of  Wallenstein  at  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  and  of 
August  22,  Tilly  at  the  battle  of  Lutter,  raised  the  emperor 
*626  to  a  dangerous  eminence.  The  deaths  of  Mans- 

feld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  removed  two  of  the 
greatest  remaining  obstacles  to  his  ambitions.  Never 
theless,  Urban,  though  he  might  well  have  been  alarmed 
at  the  growth  of  the  imperial  power  and  pretensions, 
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continued  to  support  the  champion  of  Catholicism.  It  is 
true  that  he  refused  the  emperor's  request  in  the  matter 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Maximin,  because  it  conflicted 
with  the  papal  claims  in  general  and  with  the  archbishop 
of  Trier's  jurisdiction  in  particular ; 52  but  he  showed  his 
goodwill  by  conferring  on  Ferdinand's  son,  Leopold 
Wilhelm,  the  see  of  Bremen  and  the  abbey  of  Hirtzcheld, 
and  by  confirming  his  election  to  the  recovered  bishopric 
of  Halberstadt  in  place  of  Augustus  of  Saxony.53  A  little 
later  disputes  arose  between  Rome  and  Vienna  about  the 
territories  of  Castiglione,  Bardi  and  Campiano,  which 
were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  projected  marriage  of 
prince  Doria.  Urban  upheld  his  rights  over  the  fiefs  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  the  friction  between  pope  and 
emperor  increased.54 

Every  step  which  Ferdinand  took  towards  the  goal  of 
his  political  ambitions  led  him  farther  away  from  the 
straight  path  of  religious  duty,  in  which  Urban  desired 
him  to  tread.  The  rapid  growth  of  Wallenstein's  influ 
ence  in  the  imperial  councils  showed  that  his  master  was 
no  longer  fighting  simply  to  reimpose  Catholicism  on  his 
nominal  subjects.  From  a  man  who  believed  in  religious 
toleration  for  the  warring  creeds,  under  the  political 
supremacy  of  himself  and  his  master,  the  papacy  had 
nothing  to  hope.  Naturally  Urban  attached  himself 
more  and  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Catholic  League,  though  he  spared  no  efforts  which  might 
influence  the  emperor  to  extend  the  church. 

Reconciliation  with  Ferdinand  was  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  on  the  relations  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Escurial.  The  legateship  of  Francesco  Barberini  at 
Madrid  had  resulted  in  a  friendlier  feeling  between  the 
papacy  and  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs,55  although  Borgia  at 
Rome  murmured  against  Urban's  refusal  to  become  the 
willing  instrument  of  Spanish  ambition.  Philip  IV  marked 
his  appreciation  of  Urban's  attitude  by  despatching  Fer 
dinand  of  Toledo,  constable  of  Navarre,  to  Rome,  to 
improve  still  further  the  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  papacy.56  The  envojr's  mission 
was  a  complete  failure.  Disputes  arose  on 
questions  of  precedence  :  words  gave  place  to  blows, 
and  some  of  Toledo's  followers  were  imprisoned.  Borgia 
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and  his  adherents   were  loud  in   their   protests   against 
Urban's  action. 

Later  in  the  year  a  more  momentous  event  occurred, 
which  was  destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  On  October  26,  Vincenzo,  duke  of 
Mantua  and  Montferrat,  died,  and  with  him  the  direct 
line  of  the  Gonzagas  came  to  an  end.  Urban  had  foreseen 
that  considerable  difficulty  might  arise  as  to  the  succession, 
and  had  instructed  his  envoys  at  the  courts  of  Paris, 
Madrid,  Vienna,  Venice  and  Turin  to  make  every  effort 
for  a  peaceable  succession.57  The  next  of  kin  to  the 
deceased  duke  was  Charles  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Nevers 
and  Rethel  ;  his  claims  were  superior  to  those  of  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  late  Francesco  of  Mantua,  granddaughter 
of  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  and  great-granddaughter 
of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  She  was  shut  out  from  the  succession 
to  Mantua,  if  not  to  Montferrat,  by  the  principle  of  the 
Salic  law  ;  the  same  law  barred  the  pretensions  of  the 
duchess  of  Lorraine  :  the  claims  of  Ferrante  Gonzaga, 
duke  of  Guastalla,  derived  their  strength  solely  from  the 
support  of  Spain. 

The  rights  of  the  case  seemed  sufficiently  clear.  Vienna 
and  Madrid  united  in  assuring  Urban  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  depriving  Nevers  of  his  inheritance.  But  the 
latter  was  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  Olivarez  ;  he 
decided  to  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  his  dis 
tant  kinswoman,  Maria  Gonzaga.  For  protection  against 
the  emperor  he  relied  on  his  relationship  to  the  empress. 
While  omitting  to  inform  Vienna  or  Madrid  of  his  projected 
marriage,  Nevers  did  not  venture  to  proceed  without  the 
papal  sanction.  Urban  received  the  proposals  favourably 
and,  following  the  precedents  in  such  cases,  granted  the 
necessary  dispensation.58  The  news  that  Vincenzo  was 
dead,  and  that  Nevers  had  married  his  niece  and  suc 
ceeded  to  his  throne,  reached  the  Hapsburg  monarchs 
simultaneously.  The  sincerity  of  their  previous  protesta 
tions  was  now  seen.  Olivarez  exclaimed  that  his  master 
had  been  deliberately  insulted,  and  Borgia  protested 
that  the  pope's  action  in  granting  the  dispensation  was 
wholly  unwarrantable.  Urban  seems  to  have  been  con 
scious  that  his  conduct  might  provoke  recriminations. 
When  he  was  new  to  his  high  office,  he  had  said  that  he 
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would  make  himself  respected  if  he  were  armed.  He  was 
not  content  now  to  rely  on  the  purely  religious  weapons 
of  the  papacy.  He  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  calling  up 
the  papal  troops  and  of  imposing  a  contribution 
on  k*s  subjects.  Monterey,  who  now  repre 
sented  Philip  at  Rome,  protested  ;  he  refused 
to  believe  that  Urban  would  content  himself  with  the  part 
of  spectator,  and  asserted  that  an  army  of  over  15,000  men 
was  excessive  for  defensive  purposes.59  Urban  replied 
by  explaining  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  extensive 
territories  of  the  church  ;  the  Venetians  were  already  in 
arms  and  there  was  always  the  danger  from  the  heretics 
of  Germany.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  pope  can  have 
been  hinting  at  Ferdinand's  designs  ;  but  with  England 
engaged  in  war  with  France,  the  king  of  Denmark  crushed, 
John  George  of  Saxony  always  inactive,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  fully  occupied  with  Poland,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  dangers  threatened  Rome  from  lutheran  or  calvinist. 
Urban  further  pointed  out  that  he  had  made  no  protest 
against  the  military  preparations  of  the  Neapolitan 
viceroy  ;  he  therefore  expected  similar  treatment  from 
the  viceroy's  master.  He  had  not  condemned  the  Haps- 
burgs'  action  against  the  duke  of  Mantua  as  unjust,  nor 
had  he  made  alliance  with  Venice.  The  pope's  arguments 
served  merely  to  exasperate  Monterey.  The  gulf  between 
Rome  and  Madrid  began  to  widen. 

At  first  it  looked  as  if  Nevers  was  doomed.  Ferdinand, 
flushed  by  his  success  in  the  north,  talked  of  reviving  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy,  and  appointed  commissioners 
to  administer  the  fiefs  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  until 
he  had  decided  the  rights  of  the  various  claimants.  Gon- 
salvo  of  Cordova,  governor  of  Milan,  collected  troops  to 
avenge  the  insult  to  Philip  of  Spain.  Charles  Emmanuel, 
disgusted  by  Richelieu's  conduct  in  the  Valtelline  question, 
joined  his  former  foes  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
French  intruder.  Venice,  ever  jealous  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
made  overtures  to  France,  but  Louis  and  Richelieu  were 
too  busy  with  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  to  indulge  in  an 
Italian  campaign  ;  they  could  only  urge  Nevers  to  hold 
out,  and  promise  assistance  once  the  Huguenots  were 
crushed.  At  the  beginning  of  1628  Urban  still  hoped  for 
peace,  despite  his  own  unpopularity  with  the  ambassador 
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and  the  cardinals  of  Spain.  He  instructed  Pamphili,  the 
nuncio  at  Madrid,  to  use  all  means  to  hold  back  Philip 
from  war.60  At  the  same  time  he  caused  Carlo  Caraffa 
to  make  efforts  to  reconcile  Ferdinand  with  Nevers,  by 
playing  on  the  empress's  affection  for  her  kinsman.61 
But  the  emperor  refused  to  listen  either  to  his  wife  or  to 
the  young  duke  of  Rethel,  who  came  to  plead  his  father's 
cause  later  in  the  year,  under  Urban's  patronage.  The 
pope  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  Spanish  policy, 
which  had  opposed  Savoy  in  1613  on  the  Montferrat 
question  and  was  now  upholding  her  claims  :  62  nor  did 
he  fail  to  emphasize  the  dangers  of  scattering  the  forces 
of  Catholicism,  while  the  heretic  was  beaten,  but  not  crushed. 
Meanwhile,  Richelieu  made  overtures  to  him,  to  induce  him 
to  join  in  the  defence  of  Nevers.  Urban  refused,  and, 
when  war  broke  out,  the  new  duke's  chances  seemed 
hopeless. 

It  was  difficult  to  remain  neutral  in  the  face  of  the  re 
newed  pressure  of  France  in  April  and  the  requests  of  the 
Spaniards  for  the  passage  of  their  troops  through  the 
papal  territory.63     But  Urban  refused  to  jeopardize  his 
chances  of    mediating  between  the  rival  catholic  powers. 
He  had  good  reason  to  dread  the  success  of  Spain,  and  he 
was  angry  with  France  for  signing  a  secret  article  with 
England  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  its  heretic 
count.64     Venice  joined  in  the  request  for  intervention,65 
but  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  cardinals  6G  was  too 
weak   to   succeed   where   Richelieu   had   failed.     Mantua 
was  in  the  direst  straits,  but  Urban  set  his  face  against 
the  proposal  that  he  should  form  a  league  for  its  defence. 
He  still  hoped  to  restore  peace    by  mediation,    and  de 
spatched  two  envoys  into  Lombardy  for  that  purpose.67 
Of  these,  Carlo  Barberini  took  up  his  duties  of  guarding 
papal  territory  from  aggression,  while  cardinal  Antonio 
was   entrusted  with    the  task  of  negotiating.     But  both 
sides   desired    the    pope's    aid,   not    his   mediation.       In 
February     1628    Ferdinand    and  Wallenstein    attempted 
to  draw  Urban  into  an  alliance  by  talking  of  a  crusade 
against  the   Turk.6*     A 'little  later,   Monterey, 
October  28,   aiarmed  by  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  and  the  pros 
pect  of  French  intervention,  made  fresh  over 
tures.    He  gave  vent  to  some  acrimonious  references  to  the 
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promptness  with  which  Nevers'  request  for  a  dispensa 
tion  had  been  granted,  and  suggested  that  Urban  should 
enter  into  a  defensive  league  with  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
prove  the  baselessness  of  the  rumours  which  accused  him 
of  partiality  for  France.69  Not  unnaturally  the  pope  replied 
that  such  action  would  hardly  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  ambassador  thereupon  accused  him  of  favouring 
the  Venetians  by  the  grant  of  a  tenth  from  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  demanded  a  like  favour  for  his  master.70 
Urban  refused,  but  renewed  his  diplomatic  efforts  in 
the  north  by  sending  commissioners  to  Bologna.  The 
Spaniard  declined  to  abandon  his  prey,  and  Nevers'  hopes 
of  French  help  kept  him  loyal  to  his  allies.  The  Edict 
of  Restitution,  though  gratefully  received  by 
March  29,  Urban  and  acknowledged  by  an  effusive 
letter,  did  not  move  him  from  his  neutrality. 
Meanwhile,  the  fortune  of  war  had  changed.  On  March 
3,  Louis  entered  Genoa  in  triumph.  Eight  days  later, 
as  the  result  of  negotiations  between  Richelieu  and 
Victor  Amadeus,  prince  of  Piedmont,  a  treaty  was  signed 
which  withdrew  Savoy  from  the  war  and  paralyzed  the 
governor  of  Milan. 

The  emperor  refused  to  recognize  a  treaty  which  dis 
regarded  imperial  claims,  seized  the  Grisons  passes  and 
poured  fresh  troops  into  Italy.  Spain  attacked  Louis 
in  his  own  kingdom.  Urban' s  aversion  to  Philip  was 
increased  by  the  spectacle  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  aiding 
the  heretics  of  France.  The  Spanish  ambassador  did  not 
improve  matters  by  renewing  his  protest  against  the 
further  increase  of  papal  armaments.  Louis  was  success 
ful  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  but  his  withdrawal 
from  Piedmont  increased  the  advantages  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  in  Italy.  In  October,  Urban' s  policy  at  last  led  to 
a  short  truce  between  the  contending  parties.  Collalto, 
the  imperialist  general,  approached  Antonio  Barberini, 
and  Spinola,  the  new  governor  of  Milan,  joined  in  the 
negotiations.71  As  usual,  Spain  threw  difficulties  in  the 
way,  by  proposing  Milan  as  a  meeting  place  ;  of  course 
de  Crequi  objected.  But  the  pope  was  determined  to 
make  every  effort.  Antonio's  subordinate,  Mazarin,  was 
sent  to  Milan  and  Turin.  The  imperial  ambassador, 
prince  Savelli,  was  received  at  Rome  with  every  mark  of 
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friendship.72  He  informed  Urban  that  his  master  was 
sincerely  desirous  for  peace  between  catholic  princes  and 
for  a  general  war  against  the  heretic  and  the  infidel.  The 
pope  replied  that  those  were  exactly  his  own  wishes.  But 
he  may  well  have  doubted  the  emperor's  good  faith  when 
every  rising  of  the  Huguenots  had  received  open  or  covert 
support  from  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  imperial  condottiere, 
Wallenstein,  hinted  that  Rome  would  provide  abundant 
plunder  for  his  victorious  troops.  The  suspicion  grew 
that  the  negotiations  were  intended  to  keep  off  the  attacks 
of  the  French,  until  the  emperor  had  crushed  all  opposi 
tion  in  Germany  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  obtained  the 
upper  hand  in  his  struggle  with  the  Dutch.  When  Savelli 
insisted  that  Nevers  must  beg  for  pardon,  it  was  obvious 
that  Ferdinand  was  fighting  simply  to  humiliate  France 
and  to  assert  obsolete  rights  in  Italy,  which  he  would 
only  exercise  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  princes  of  the 
peninsula. 

Still  Urban  was  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  his  efforts  for  peace.  Nevers  naturally  objected  to 
make  the  undignified  apology  which  Ferdinand  demanded. 
Bethune  was  instructed  to  inform  the  pope  that  "  France 
had  aided  justice,  not  fomented  rebellion."  To  overcome 
the  difficulty  Urban  suggested  that  Nevers  should  pacify 
the  emperor  by  confessing  that  he  had  erred,  and  salve 
the  feelings  of  his  French  allies  by  adding  that  his  error 
had  been  committed  unwittingly.  On  January  28, 1630, 
the  ruler  of  France  received  in  audience  his  destined  suc 
cessor.73  Mazarin  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  cardinal 
to  accept  the  papal  proposal  of  a  further  armistice,  but 
Richelieu  replied  that  France  had  suffered  too  much 
already  by  following  such  courses  :  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  make  peace,  but  he  would  accept  no  conditions 
which  described  France  as  the  ally  of  rebels  against  their 
lawful  sovereign.  He  proposed  the  immediate  investiture  of 
Nevers  with  the  duchy,  of  which  he  was  the  rightful  heir  ; 
measures  for  his  future  security  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
imperial  troops  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  armaments 
of  the  Milanese  to  their  normal  standard  ;  a  league  of 
Italian  princes  to  secure  their  own  independence  and  the 
safety  of  Mantua  against  France  and  Spain  ;  a  simul 
taneous  evacuation  of  the  disputed  fiefs  by  the  contending 
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armies  ;  and  the  restoration  of  Susa  to  Savoy.  As  to 
the  form  of  Nevers'  investiture,  he  suggested  that  the 
emperor  should  act  at  the  "  reiterated  request  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  and  other  catholic  princes  "  ;  the  duke 
was  to  declare  that  his  intention  was  "  always  to  be  the 
most  humble  servant  of  his  majesty,"  and  to  express  his 
sorrow  for  his  unconscious  error.  Urban  knew  well  that 
Ferdinand's  pride  would  never  consent  to  such  terms, 
and  instructed  Antonio  Barberini  to  secure  concessions 
from  the  French.  Panziroli,  who  had  been  nuncio  ex 
traordinary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  was  sent  to  Richelieu, 
but  the  cardinal  was  immovable.  Spinola's  proposal, 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  infanta  of 
Flanders  for  arbitration,  did  not  mend  matters.  In 
February  Urban  ordered  his  nephew  to  leave  Bologna 
and  to  proceed  to  Piedmont,  to  induce  the  French,  with 
whom  he  was  extremely  popular,  to  come  to  terms. 
Antonio,  who  had  just  lost  his  father,  devoted  his  best 
energies  to  the  task  of  reconciliation,  but  all  efforts  were 
fruitless.  The  delay,  which  Ferdinand  had  hoped  would 
have  enabled  the  imperialists  to  free  themselves  from 
their  entanglements  in  the  north,  had  only 
September  served  the  interests  of  France.  The  dip 
lomacy  of  Charnace  had  freed  Gustavus 
Adolphus  from  the  Polish  war,  and  the  Swedish  king  was 
preparing  to  take  the  field  from  which  Christian  of  Den 
mark  had  been  driven  so  ignominiously.  The  intrigues 
of  the  queen  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  of  the  heir 
presumptive,  Gaston  of  Orleans,  had  failed  to  overthrow 
Richelieu  or  to  change  Louis'  Italian  policy.  The  car 
dinal  himself  took  command  of  the  French  troops  and 
advanced  against  Charles  Emmanuel's  camp 

1630Ch  19'     at  Rivoli-     There  was  no  Place  for  tne  dip 
lomacy  of  Antonio  Barberini  and  Mazarin  for 

the  moment :  but  the  capture  of  Pinerolo  by  Richelieu 
drove  Spain,  Savoy  and  the  imperialists  to  appeal  to 

Urban.  Once  again  the  pope  failed,  as  Richelieu 
1630  2°'  refuse(*  to  surrender  Pinerolo.  Collalto  and 

Spinola  invested  Casale  and  Mantua,  and, 
when  Richelieu  and  Louis  had  withdrawn  to  France  after 
the  capture  of  Chambery,  the  hopes  of  their  enemies  rose, 
and  peace  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  Urban  turned  as  a 
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last  resource  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  :  with  great  clear 
ness  he  showed  that  the  interest  of  pope  and  emperor 
alike  demanded  a  concentration  of  catholic  forces  against 
the  Swede  :  in  haggling  over  the  terms  on  which  Nevers 
should  receive  his  duchy,  Ferdinand  was  pursuing  a  selfish 
policy  at  the  expense  of  the  church.  Maximilian  used 
his  best  efforts  to  reconcile  the  emperor  to  a  policy  of 
moderation,  but  in  vain.  Behind  Ferdinand  stood  the 
sinister  figure  of  Wallenstein.  The  great  adventurer 
aimed,  not  at  the  extension  of  the  creed  he  half  professed, 
but  at  the  aggrandisement  of  the  duke  of  Friedland  under 
the  shadow  of  the  imperial  crown. 

In  June  1630  Ferdinand  of   Austria  reached  the  crisis 
of  his  career.     He  had  acquired  a  greater  power  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  save  Charles  V,  had   held  since  the 
fall    of    the  Hohenstaufen.     By  the  peace    of 
?™y  Liibeck,  Christian  of    Denmark  had  definitely 

abandoned  the  cause  of  protestantism.  The  Edict 
of  Restitution  had  failed  to  arouse  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  :  in  the  north  Stralsund  alone  had  defied 
the  armies  of  Wallenstein  :  Bethlen  Gabor,  the  unquiet 
prince  of  Transylvania,  was  dead  :  the  Turkish  empire, 
under  Amurath  IV,  had  lost  its  ancient  vigour  :  in  Italy 
there  was  every  probability  that  Mantua^and  Casale  must 
yield  to  the  Hapsburg  arms  :  the  pope,  if  not  a  mere 
Hapsburg  puppet,  could  hardly  be  ill-disposed  to  the 
author  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution.  France  and  Sweden 
alone  threatened  danger ;  but  at  any  moment  the  weak 
ness  of  Louis  might  undo  the  work  of  Richelieu,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  held  of  small  account  by  the  states 
men  of  Vienna. 

To  secure  his  house  in  the  splendid  heritage  he  had  won, 
Ferdinand  summoned  the  diet  of  the  empire  to  meet  at 
Regensburg.  His  object  was  to  effect  the  election  of  his 
son,  Ferdinand  of  Hungary,  as  king  of  the  Romans  ;  he 
also  desired  to  settle  the  Mantuan  question  if  possible. 
That  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  his 
wishes  the  emperor  must  have  been  aware,  but  he  can 
hardly  have  expected  the  furious  opposition  which  his 
proposals  evoked.  From  all  sides  complaints  arose  as  to 
Wallenstein's  conduct :  the  electors,  catholic  and  pro- 
testant  alike,  declaimed  against  the  methods  by  which 
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the  Edict  of  Restitution  had  been  carried  out.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria,  supported  by  the  Catholic  League,  was 
anxious  to  regain  the  military  position  from  which  he  had 
been  thrust.  The  opposition  to  the  emperor  and  his 
general  was  sedulously  fostered  by  the  French  envoys, 
Leon  de  Brulart  and  the  capuchin,  pere  Joseph.  Instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  the 
diet  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein  and  the  trans 
ference  of  the  direction  of  the  army  to  Maximilian. 

The  demands  of  the  catholic  powers  did  not  arise  from 
an  unworthy  desire  to  extort  concessions  from  a  benevo 
lent  over-lord,  who  fought  only  for  the  faith,  but  from  a 
perfectly  genuine  and  well-grounded  suspicion  of  a  bas 
tard  Caesaropapism  resting  on  the  military  power  of  an' 
ambitious  condottiere.  If  Richelieu  intrigued  with  the 
calvinists  of  Holland  and  the  Rhineland,  Olivarez  never 
ceased  to  urge  the  Huguenots  to  rebellion.  If  Louis 
refused  to  acknowledge  ultramontane  doctrines  in  France, 
Au  ust  Ferdinand  restored  the  secularized  lands  to 

1630  the  church,  that  he  might  himself  nominate 
March            to  ^^e  recovered  benefices.74     If  France  was 

1631  the  ally  of  the  Swede,  Wallenstein  intrigued 
with  Denmark,  and  Spain  proposed  the  restora- 

1630  tion  of  the  Palatinate  to  Frederick  V,  despite  the 

protests  of  the  papal  nuncio.75  Ferdinand  was 
fighting  for  the  catholic  church,  but  the  catholic  church  was 
to  be  dominated  by  Vienna,  not  by  Rome.  Where  the  rights 
of  religion  hindered  his  political  schemes,  he  was  ready 
to  abandon  them.  The  German  princes,  without  dis 
tinctions  of  creed,  had  joined  in  protesting  against  the 
Edict  of  Restitution  :  he  was  ready  to  modify  it,  in  order 
to  secure  his  political  supremacy.76  Danger  threatened 
from  Sweden  :  he  negotiated  with  Gustavus  in  order  "  to 
concentrate  all  his  force  upon  Italy,  that  the  Mantuan  war 
might  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  pope  compelled  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  ecclesiastical  claims."77  In 
every  particular  the  emperor  made  it  clear  that  the 
interests  of  the  church  were  to  be  subordinated  to  his  own 
political  schemes. 

Urban,  then,  had  to  choose  between  two  evils  :  if  he 
threw  his  influence  into  the  scale  against  the  emperor, 
there  was  the  danger  of  Gustavus  and  the  Swedes  arrest - 
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ing  the  reconversion  of  north  Germany  ;  if  he  favoured 
Ferdinand,  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  catholics  of 
Germany  would  fall  under  the  domination  of  Wallen- 
stein,  and  the  freedom  of  Italy  would  be  sacrificed  to 
Hapsburg  ambition.  The  danger  from  Ferdinand  was 
thoroughly  appreciated,  the  danger  from  Gustavus  was 
remote  and  under-estimated. 

Alone  of  the  great  German  princes,  Maximilian  was  in 
real  sympathy  with  the  curia  :  accordingly  it  was  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  that  Urban  turned.  He  instructed  the 
nuncio,  Rocci,  with  whom  Palotta  was  afterwards  asso 
ciated,  to  maintain  the  closest  understanding  with  Maxi 
milian,  although  he  was  to  pay  a  formal  visit  to  Wallen- 
stein.78  He  was  to  oppose  the  restoration  of  the  Pala 
tinate  to  Frederick,  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution, 
and  Ferdinand's  claims  to  nominate  to  benefices,  especially 
during  the  reserved  months  :  at  the  same  time  the  Mantuan 
succession  was  to  be  settled,  if  possible.  On  the  question 
of  the  younger  Ferdinand's  election,  Urban's  attitude  was 
doubtful.79  He  can  hardly  have  desired  to  see  any 
further  concession  to  the  Hapsburg  hereditary  claims, 
but  he  did  not  openly  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  emperor 
on  this  point.  Rocci  offered  no  objection  to  Ferdinand's 
candidature  ;  the  pope  spoke  to  the  imperial  representa 
tives  in  Rome,  as  if  there  were  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
emperor's  success.  But  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
Bavarians  were  influenced  in  their  subsequent  action  by 
the  belief  that  they  had  the  curia  behind  them. 

Rocci  found  his  task  difficult.  He  wrote  to  Francesco 
Barberini  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  suspend  or  to  limit 
the  Edict  of  Restitution,  since  many  of  the  catholic 
princes  wished  to  use  the  recovered  lands  for  their  own 
purposes.  Urban  set  his  face  against  the  proposal  and 
directed  his  envoy  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  Maxi 
milian.80  The  papal  cause  found  an  even  more  efficient 
ally  in  pere  Joseph.  The  Capuchin  established  an  extra 
ordinary  influence  over  Ferdinand,  and  "  put  six  electoral 
hats  into  his  narrow  cowl."  Bent  on  his  dynastic  schemes, 
the  emperor  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  diet.  Wallen- 
stein  was  dismissed,  and  with  him  went  the  imperialist 
army.  To  advance  his  son,  Ferdinand  sacrificed  his 
friend  ;  he  was  rewarded  according  to  his  deserts.  He 
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had  shown  that  he  could  not  sin  boldly,  and  his  enemies 
were  not  slow  to  profit  by  his  weakness.  While  the  dis 
graced  duke  of  Mecklenburg  retired  to  Gitchin,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  over-ran  his  newly  acquired  duchy.  The 
remnants  of  the  imperialist  army  were  handed  over  to 
Tilly,  the  general  of  the  League.  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
failed  to  obtain  his  election.  Nevers  was  recognized  in 
his  duchy  of  Mantua.  The  diet  of  Regensburg  had  stripped 
the  emperor,  who  had  convened  it  to  further  his  dynastic 
ambitions,  of  the  advantages  he  had  won  by  years  of  hard 
righting  and  intricate  diplomacy. 

Urban  might  well  congratulate  himself  on  the  results 
of  Rocci's  mission.  The  emperor  was  no  longer  domin 
ated  by  a  callous  adventurer,  half  mystic,  half  heretic. 
The  rights  of  the  papacy  in  north  Germany  had  been 
upheld,  the  Hapsburg  power  in  Italy  had  been  broken. 
There  was  every  prospect  of  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Mantuan  quarrel.  Capitulations  of  peace  had  been  signed 
on  October  13  by  the  representatives  of  the  powers  in 
terested.  Suitable  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  which  the  pope  had  made  for  peace, 
and  compensation  was  allotted  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy 
and  Guastalla.  Nevers  was  confirmed  in  his  duchy, 
after  making  an  act  of  submission  to  the  emperor.  The 
imperialists  were  to  evacuate  Mantua,  which  they  had 
captured,  and  to  destroy  their  fortifications  in  Grisons 
territory.  Spain  was  to  withdraw  from  Montferrat,  and 
France  from  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  Venice  also  was  in 
cluded  in  the  treaty.  But  Richelieu  objected  to  these 
terms,81  and  asserted  that  his  envoys  had  exceeded  their 
powers  in  accepting  them.  Hostilities  were  renewed, 
and  Marillac  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Casale.  Urban 
however  was  determined  to  make  one  last  effort,  and 
Mazarin  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  an  engagement.82 
The  papal  envoy  succeeded  in  arranging  a  truce,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  spring  of  1631  that  the  commissioners 
of  the  powers  met  at  Cherasco,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  pope,  to  arrange  a  definite  peace.83  Richelieu  suc 
ceeded  in  retaining  Pinerolo  for  France,  and  Victor 
Amadeus  obtained  a  large  part  of  Montferrat  instead  of 
the  money  indemnity,  which  had  previously  been  assigned 
to  him.  By  the  treaty  of  Cherasco  the  Mantuan  question 
was  laid  to  rest  for  a  time. 
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THE  ill  success  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  their  efforts  to  establish 
their  supremacy  in  northern  Italy,  by  depriving  a  legiti 
mate  ruler  of  his  inheritance,  on  the  pretext  of  offended 
dignity  or  obsolete  rights,  was  reflected  in  the  actions  of 
their  dependents  in  the  Curia.  The  chief  of  these  was 
cardinal  Borgia,  a  violent,  hot-headed  politician,  who 
considered  it  the  main  duty  of  the  papacy  to  forward  the 
interests  of  Spain.  He  was  seconded  by  Ludovico  Ludo- 
visi,  who  had  once  directed  the  diplomacy  of  the  Quirinal 
and  was  deeply  mortified  to  see  his  policy  rejected  by  a 
pontiff  whom  he  had  himself  helped  to  elect.  Rome  was 
then,  as  now,  a  fruitful  ground  for  scandal.  The  two 
cardinals  soon  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  rumours  dis 
creditable  to  Urban.  The  success  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
furnished  a  suitable  theme  for  malicious  tongues.  Ferdi 
nand  was  represented  as  the  pious  son  of  the  church,  who 
had  made  numerous  sacrifices,  only  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
ill- concealed  hatred  of  his  spiritual  father.  The  pope  was 
less  zealous  for  the  true  catholic  faith  than  Gustavus  for 
his  lutheran  creed.  He  cared  more  for  the  son  of  the 
heretic  Bourbon  than  the  devout  Hapsburg,  from  whose 
head  he  wished  to  tear  the  imperial  crown.1  It  was  even 
whispered  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  successes  of  the  Swedes, 
if  he  had  not  encouraged  their  intervention  through  his 
emissaries.2  The  Hapsburg  party  could  find  little  cause 
for  complaint  in  the  attitude  of  cardinal  Francesco,  but 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  his  brother, 
March  29,  Antonio,  as  the  tool  of  the  heretic  Richelieu.3 
2°*  ^^e  caPture  °f  Brandenburg  and  the  sack  of 
Magdeburg  by  Tilly  quieted  these  murmurs  for 
a  time  :  the  news  that  the  same  general  had  led  his 
army,  increased  by  reinforcements  from  Italy,  against 
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the  territories  of  John  George  of  Saxony,  still  further 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  Hapsburg  cardinals.  But  the  torpid 
elector  was  at  length  roused  to  action  ;  he  refused  the 
imperial  demands,  made  alliance  with  Gustavus  and  led 

his  troops  against  Tilly.  The  battle  of  Breit- 
17  1631  enfeld  showed  that  a  power  had  arisen  capable 

of  checking  Ferdinand's  ambition. 

The  pope  marked  his  appreciation  of  the  danger  to 
Catholicism  by  ordering  a  monthly  subsidy  of  12,000  thalers 
to  be  sent  to  Ferdinand  and  the  league.  He  further 

instructed  Bichi,  the  nuncio  at  Paris,  to  request 
l  Richelieu's  assistance  for  the  catholic  cause  in 

Germany.  The  cardinal  promised  his  aid,  and, 
as  an  earnest  of  his  good  intentions,  despatched  pere 
Joseph  to  the  court  of  Madrid.4  He  even  went  so  far  as 

to  assemble  troops,  though  he  had  no  real  in- 
October  tention  of  carrying  out  Urban's  wishes.  Mean- 
November  while,  his  protege  had  occupied  Wiirzburg, 

and  was  advancing  towards  the  Main.  The 
resentment  of  Borgia  against  the  pope  increased,  as  the 
emperor's  fortunes  declined.5  Early  in  the  next  year  he 

delivered  a  message  from    Philip  IV,  who  re- 

quested  pecuniary  assistance    for    Spain   and 

Austria.  The  Spaniards  demanded  the  con 
cession  of  the  cruciata  of  Naples  and  the  doubling  of  that  of 
the  Indies ;  the  transference  of  the  annates  of  benefices  and 
some  other  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  secular  power ;  and 
a  triennial  subsidy  from  the  clergy  of  all  the  Hapsburg 
territories.6  The  two  first  requests  were  refused,  the  last 
granted.  Urban  was  perfectly  ready  to  help  the  catholic 
cause,  but  was  not  prepared  to  surrender  the  rights  of  the 
church  to  her  lay  protectors. 

The  folly  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards  were  well 
shown  in  their  reception  of  the  papal  concessions.  At 
Madrid  Olivarez  complained,  because  the  money  was  to  be 
collected  by  the  nuncio  :  at  Rome,  Borgia  accused  Urban 
of  squandering  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  on  his  nephews 
and  asserted  that  the  church  could  easily  afford  large 
subsidies  to  the  emperor.  Urban  denied  the  assertion, 
and  evaded  the  accusation  by  instancing  the  example  of 
his  predecessors.  Borgia  next  proposed  that  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  treasure  of  St.  Angelo  :  7  again  the 
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pope  refused.  He  pointed  out  with  justice  that  the  hoard 
of  Sixtus  V  was  intended  for  the  vassals  and  subjects  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  that  it  could  not  be  depleted  for  the  sake 
of  foreign  sovereigns.  He  went  on  to  indicate  the  mistakes 
of  the  Spanish  government  :  they  had  excited  the  resent 
ment  of  France  by  their  alliance  with  the  Huguenots  and 
Gaston  of  Orleans  ;  they  had  alienated  Bavaria  from  the 
Hapsburg  cause  by  making  peace  with  England  and  by 
proposing  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  ;  in  fact,  the 
weakening  of  the  imperialist  position,  of  which  they  com 
plained,  was  largely  due  to  the  blunders  of  their  own 
policy. 

The  primary  need  of  Catholicism  was  not  money,  but  the 
reconciliation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.8  Urban 
saw  that  this  could  be  obtained  in  two  ways — by  influenc 
ing  either  the  two  kings  or  the  two  ministers.  He 
instructed  his  emissaries  to  try  both  methods  of  securing 
the  desired  reconciliation,  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless. 
His  failure  drew  forth  renewed  protests  from  the  implacable 
and  impolitic  Borgia.  Urban  disregarded  the  outcry  and 
steadily  pursued  the  policy  he  had  adopted.  He  ordered 
Monti,  the  nuncio  at  Madrid,  to  collect  immediately  the 
ecclesiastical  tenth  for  the  crown,  and  sent  Grimaldi  to 
Vienna  with  the  first  contribution  to  the  imperial  treasury.9 
He  made  fresh  efforts  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  Catholi 
cism  against  Gustavus,  and  Bichi  reported  that  there  was 
every  prospect  that  Louis,  jealous  of  the  continual  success 
of  his  ally,  would  endeavour  to  "  put  a  limit  to  the  pro 
gress  of  this  Goth."  But  the  breach  was  kept  open  by  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  royal  opposition 
in  France  :  the  Spanish  government  of  the  Netherlands 
sheltered  Marie  de  Medicis,  while  the  emperor  supported 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  in  protecting  Gaston  of  Orleans.  The 
Hapsburgs  were  as  keenly  desirous  of  injuring  their  Most 
Christian  Brother  as  he  was  of  breaking  their  power  :  both 
parties  were  quite  unscrupulous  in  their  choice  of  allies, 
but  Gustavus  was  a  more  efficient  weapon  than  Gaston. 

The  opening  of  a  new  campaign  excited  the  fears  of  the 
Spanish  party  in  the  curia.  The  imperial  ambassador, 
Savelli,  presented  a  demand  for  subsidies,  which  was  re 
fused  by  Urban,  who  referred  bitterly  to  the  miseries  of 
the  Mantuan  war,  and  declined  to  recognize  Ferdinand  as 
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the  devout  crusader. 10  Borgia  made  another  demand  for 
February  monev>  an(*  again  suggested  the  depletion  of 
1632  the  treasures  of  St.  Angelo  :  he  further  asked 

the  pope  to  declare  himself  definitely  on  the 
side  of  Spain.  Urban  refused  to  yield,  and  Borgia,  ex 
asperated  by  the  imagined  injustice  to  his  public  and 
private  claims,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  He  drew 
up  a  protest  against  the  papal  policy,11  which  he  de 
termined  to  read  in  full  consistory,  where  the  presence  of 
Borghese,  the  protector  of  Germany,  Ludovisi,  the  pro 
tector  of  the  Catholic  League  and  Aldobrandini,  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  emperor,  might  lend  weight  to  his  defi 
ance. 

The  document  embodied  very  clearly  the  views  of  the 
Spanish  party  on  the  political  conditions  of  the  time  and 
on  the  secular  functions  of  the  papacy.  Borgia  began  by 
enumerating  the  good  deeds  of  his  master  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  Philip  had  sacrificed  his  interests  in  the  In 
dies,  in  Italy,  in  Flanders  and  in  Spain,  that  he  might  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors,  who  fought  for  the  catholic 
faith  rather  than  for  their  own  empire.  On  hearing  of  the 
victories  of  the  Swede  he  had  sent  troops  from  the  Nether 
lands  to  protect  his  oppressed  co-religionists,  and  had  for 
warded  money  from  Spain  to  recruit  their  armies.  He  had 
begged  humbly  for  financial  and  diplomatic  assistance  from 
the  pope  in  the  task  of  defending  the  true  religion  in  its  hour 
of  need.  He  had  entreated  his  Holiness  to  rally  the  princes 
of  the  church  against  the  common  enemy  and  to  emulate 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  led  Christendom 
against  the  infidel,"  with  the  trumpet  tones  of  their  apostolic 
voice." 12  Having  recited  his  master's  grievances,  Borgia 
proceeded  to  attack  the  pope  : — 

"But  while  these  evils  increase  daily  and  your  Holiness 
still  delays,  his  majesty  has  bidden  me  repeat  in  his  name, 
in  this  most  august  assembly  also,  all  these  matters,  which 
have  been  mentioned  often  in  private  to  your  Holiness  by 
the  most  reverend  the  lord -cardinals  of  Spain  and  by  me  : 
so  that  there  may  bo  as  many  witnesses  before  God  and 
man,  as  there  are  here  present  most  reverend  fathers,  that 
his  majesty  has  not  failed  the  cause  of  God  and  the  faith 
either  in  zeal  or  influence  or  deed.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  bidden  me  protest  with  fitting  humility  and  reverence 
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that  any  loss  which  the  catholic  religion  may  sustain  must 
be  ascribed,  not  to  the  most  dutiful  and  obedient  king,  but 
to  your  Holiness."  13 

On  March  8  the  consistory  was  held  :  after  every  one 
except  the  cardinals  had  withdrawn,  Borgia  proceeded  to 
read  his  extraordinary  document.  Urban  listened  to  the 
recital  of  Philip's  good  deeds  and  the  unflattering  compari 
son  between  himself  and  his  predecessors.  But  when  the 
cardinal  passed  from  implied  reproach  to  open  reproof,  and 
reached  the  words,  "and  your  Holiness  still  delays,"  the  pope 
exclaimed,  "  Be  silent  !  "  Borgia  repeated  the  remark 
and  Urban  again  commanded  him  to  be  silent.  The  dis 
pute  increased  in  violence  :  the  pope  asked  by  what  right 
Borgia  spoke,  and  the  cardinal  replied  by  taunting  his  so 
vereign  with  ingratitude  for  past  favours.  Urban  insisted 
that,  if  Borgia  protested  as  cardinal,  he  had  no  right  to 
speak  "  palam  "  in  consistory,  unless  he  had  leave  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  question  ;  his  representation  was  out  of 
place  and  should  have  been  made  at  a  formal  audience. 
The  Spaniard  replied  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  one, 
and  then,  shifting  his  ground,  declared  that  he  spoke  in 
virtue  of  his  ambassadorship.  If  this  were  so,  he  had  no 
business  to  exercise  ambassadorial  functions  in  an  assembly 
of  cardinals.  The  pontiff  refused  to  accept  this  explana 
tion,  and  asked  for  his  mandate.  Borgia  evaded  the  point, 
and  the  two  ecclesiastics  endeavoured  to  shout  one  another 
down,  the  cardinal  reading  his  document  and  the  pope  ex 
claiming,  "  Do  you  wish  to  excite  a  tumult  and  make  me 
slave  instead  of  master  ?  "  Some  of  the  members  of  the  con 
sistory  approved  of  Borgia's  action,  while  others  thought  it 
"  scandalous  and  full  of  irreverence."  The  pope's  brother, 
cardinal  Antonio,  endeavoured  to  lead  Borgia  from  the 
room.  But  the  Spaniard  refused  to  listen  to  friend  or 
enemy,  and  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  heard  as  pro 
tector  of  Spain.  Thereupon  cardinal  Francesco,  the  friend 
of  Spain,14  intervened  to  remind  him  that  a  protector's 
duty  was  to  guard  the  welfare  of  national  churches,  not  to 
recite  political  manifestoes.  Borgia  retorted,  "  While 
matters  proceed  thus,  we  sacrifice  our  cause  to  the  heretics 
by  these  dissensions."15  This  insult  stung  the  pontiff  to  fury, 
and  he  peremptorily  ordered  his  accuser  to  withdraw  his 
objectionable  utterances.  At  length  Borgia  was  induced, 
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by  the  intervention  of  cardinal  Colonna,  to  show  some  re 
spect  for  his  spiritual  father  ;  he  expressed  himself  as  will 
ing  to  obey  his  Holiness,  but  requested  leave  to  present  his 
document.  Urban  took  the  protest  in  his  hand  and  ended 
the  discussion  by  saying,  "  To  us  belongs  the  care  of  the 
catholic  religion  :  to  that  end  we  have  laboured  and  still  do 
labour  ;  and  we  do  love  our  beloved  son,  the  Catholic  King, 
as  we  show  by  our  actions."  16 

The  consistory  broke  up  after  a  scene  of  violence,  unusual 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  curia.  Urban's  resolute  op 
position  to  Spanish  pretensions  was  popular  with  the 
masses,17  but  the  cardinals  were  divided.  Borgia  did 
not  scruple  to  boast  of  his  victory  :  he  scattered  copies 
of  his  protest  broadcast,  in  spite  of  cardinal  Francesco's 
vigilance,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had  successfully  asserted 
the  rights  of  his  temporal  lord  against  those  of  his  spiritual 
sovereign.  There  was  even  some  talk  of  summoning 
a  council  to  depose  Urban  :  the  champions  of  Catholicism 
were  not  indisposed  to  risk  the  chance  of  a  schism.  The 
pope  was  deeply  mortified  by  the  insult  he  had  received, 
and  hardly  troubled  to  justify  by  precedents18  his  action 
„  .  in  suppressing  Borgia.  He  ordered  Monti  to 

1632  remonstrate     with     Philip    on    his    subject's 

outrageous  conduct.19  Olivarez  had  the  sense 
to  see  that  the  cardinal  had  only  injured  Spanish  inter 
ests  by  his  recklessness,  and  assured  the  nuncio  that  the 
court  of  Madrid  had  not  directed  Borgia  to  read  his 
document  in  consistory,  nor  authorized  the  violent  lan 
guage  in  which  it  had  been  couched.20  But  the  tardy 
disavowal  failed  to  mollify  the  offended  pontiff.  He 
determined  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes  and 
to  punish  the  princes  of  the  church  who  had  accused  their 
sovereign  of  deliberate  treachery  to  the  Subjects  he  was 
supposed  to  protect.  He  ordered  Ludovisi,  the  ally  of 
Borgia,  to  retire  to  his  bishopric,  and  threatened  the 
archbishop  of  Seville  with  similar  treatment.21  The 
former  was  alarmed  by  the  rumour  that  the  pontiff  was 
prepared  to  use  force,  if  necessary  :22  the  latter,  so  far  from 
yielding,  urged  his  colleague  to  defy  Urban,  and  promised 
the  support  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  his  insubordination. 
But  Ludovisi  had  stood  too  near  the  papal  throne  to 
venture  on  open  rebellion  :  he  acknowledged  that  he  was 
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the  pope's  subject,  and  obeyed  his  commands.  He  re 
tired  to  his  diocese  of  Bologna,  where  he  died  eight  months 
later.  Ubaldini,  another  of  the  Spanish  parti - 
sans,  heard  that  Urban  had  threatened  him 
with  imprisonment  in  St.  Angelo : 23  he  also 
left  Rome,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Borgia,  who  was  left 
to  continue  his  intrigues  alone.24 

Urban's  attitude  drew  down  upon  him  the  reproaches 

of  Richelieu  and   Ferdinand — a  fact   which  would  seem 

to    prove    that    he    had  acted    with    impar- 

APFil  tiality.     France    complained  that  the  papacy 

was  aiding  her   enemy  :    to   which   Francesco 

Barberini  answered  that  the  subsidy  was  of  reasonable  size 

and  was  intended  to  help  the  emperor  to  extirpate  heresy.25 

The  imperial  ambassador,  Pazman,  addressed  to  Urban 

a   statement    of   his    master's    grievances,    mingled    with 

threats  of  what  the  Hapsburgs  might  do.     He  repeated 

the  story  that  Ferdinand  of  Hungary's  failure  at  Regens- 

burg  was  due  to  a  papal  intrigue,  which  aimed  at  securing 

the  imperial   crown  for  Bavaria.26     Urban  flatly  denied 

the  accusation.     The  cardinal  then  proceeded  to  hint  that 

Spain  would  throw  off  her  allegiance  to  Rome,  if  the  pope 

did  not  act   as   the   Hapsburgs   wished.     In  accordance 

with  his  instructions,27  he  explained  Ferdinand's  policy, 

as  Borgia  had  explained  Philip's  ;  after  the  conquest  of 

the  Palatinate,  the  emperor  had  aimed  at  nothing  except 

peace  and  the  furtherance  of  Catholicism.     How  either 

of  his  master's  objects  had  been  forwarded  by  the  policy 

of  revenge  against  Nevers  the  envoy  did  not  make  clear. 

While  Pazman  was  trying  in  vain  to  draw  Urban  into 

the  Hapsburg  net,   his  master  had  received  the  pope's 

subsidy.     The  news  was  joyfully  welcomed  at  the  court 

of  Madrid  :  Olivarez  assured  the  nuncio  that  the  pope  had 

"  truly  shown  the  bowels  of  a  father  "  in  his  care  for  his 

children's  calamities.28     But  Urban  was  soon  at  variance 

with  the  catholic  princes  again.     The  battle 

April  14,        on  the  Lech  laid  Bavaria  at  the  feet  of  Gus- 

tavus.     Maximilian,  in  his  anger  at  his  failure 

to  shelter  himself  from  Sweden  behind  the  French  alliance, 

turned  against  the  pope.29     The  news  that  Munich  and 

Prague    had    fallen,    drew     forth    fresh    com- 

May  1632      piajnts  from  Philip  and  Ferdinand.     Richelieu 
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attacked  the  pope,  because  he  refused  to  abandon  Gaston 
of  Orleans  to  his  mercy.  Borgia,  protected  by  his  am 
bassadorship,  kept  alive  the  discontent  against 
Urban  among  the  Hapsburg  party  in  Rome, 
and  accused  his  enemy  of  rejoicing  in  the 
victories  of  Gustavus.30  Urban  did  not  quail  before 
the  storm.  He  justified  himself  to  Richelieu  for  the 
protection  of  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  French  crown. 
The  nuncio  at  Madrid  was  ordered  to  enter  another 
protest  against  Borgia's  insult  to  the  papal  dignity  :  such 
conduct  was  "  an  offence  to  the  pope,  an  offence  to  God 
in  His  Vicar,  a  scandal  to  the  world."  31  The  spoliation 
of  the  church  by  the  king  was  also  made  the  subject  of 
severe  comment.  Olivarez  replied  by  describing  the 
pope  as  a  temporal  prince,  who  occupied  himself  mainly 
with  the  task  of  protecting  French  interests.  As  the 
curia  refused  to  grant  the  subsidies  Spain  demanded,  he 
would  cripple  the  Roman  revenues.  The  datary  yielded 
an  income  of  20,000  scudi  a  month  :  32  large  sums  of  money 
passed  out  of  Spain  for  dispensations,  annates  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dues  :  if  these  supplies  were  cut  off,  Urban 
would  soon  listen  to  reason.  To  settle  the  outstanding 
disputes  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Escurial,  two 
commissioners  were  despatched  to  Rome.33 

Meanwhile,  Borgia  was  still  in  Rome,  proud  of  his  defiant 
attitude  and  confident  of  his  temporal  sovereign's  favour. 
Men  talked  of  the  cardinal's  victory,  when  the  pope  was 
forced  to  receive  the  unwelcome  ambassador.34  Castel 
Rodrigo  had  arrived  from  Madrid  in  May,  but  he  was  only 
accredited  as  ambassador  extraordinary.  The  story  that 
Spain  and  Austria  were  ready  to  sever  their  connexion 
with  Rome,  if  the  pope  proved  refractory,35  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  probably  lost  little  in  the  telling. 
But  Olivarez  had  made  a  tactical  mistake  in  despatching 
Castel  Rodrigo  to  Italy.  The  pope  found  it  easier  to  deal 
with  two  ambassadors  than  with  one  :  dissensions  sprang 
up  between  the  layman  and  the  priest,  and  the  ambassador 
extraordinary  ranged  himself  with  the  partisans  of  the 
Barberini.  Although  Wallenstein  had  gone  to  support 
June  1632  Ferdinand's  failing  cause,  and  had  received 
the  papal  benediction  for  his  piety,36  the  for- 
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tune  of  war  had  not  yet  declared  against  Gustavus.  The 
news  of  the  Swedes'  retreat  from  Nuremberg  raised 

Borgia's  hopes  once  more,  but  Gustavus' 
1632  mber  sudden  rally  t°  the  defence  of  Saxony  reduced 

him  to  despair.  Convinced  of  the  failure  of 
the  Hapsburg  arms  and  doubtful  of  his  colleague's  support, 
he  humbled  himself  so  far  as  to  ask  for  a  private  audience, 
October  as  a  favour,  from  the  pope.37  But  he  could 
1632  not  then  be  induced  to  give  Urban  the  re- 

November  16,  quired  satisfaction,  and  the  tidings  of  Liitzen 

1632  restored  all  his   confidence.     Once  again    the 
pope   was  described  as  the  friend  of  heretics  :  the  delay 
in  singing  a   "  Te   Deum,"   occasioned    by   some   faulty 
arrangement  of  church   service,38    was  represented  as  a 
proof  of  Urban's  disloyalty  to  Catholicism.39 

Although  the  death  of  Ludovisi  had  robbed  him  of  a 
powerful  ally,  Borgia  felt  himself  perfectly  secure  in  his 
duel  with  Urban.  Castel  Rodrigo  had  definitely 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Barberini,40  but 
the  cardinal  was  convinced  that  the  two 
Spanish  commissioners  would  cow  the  pope  into  sub 
mission.  The  tension  between  the  two  parties  increased. 
Urban's  friends  talked  of  excommunication,  Borgia's 
of  a  general  council,  that  favourite  resort  of  discontented 
Catholicism.  The  news  that  another  large 

1633  subsidy  had  been  forwarded  to  Madrid,  through 
the    ambassador    extraordinary,41    was    inter 
preted  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Barberini. 
Borgia,   reassured  of   Olivarez'   support,   looked  forward 
June  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners. 
1633  The  exact  nature  of  their  duties  was  not  yet 
certain  :  Borgia's  friends  said  that  they  were  coming  to 
insist  on  a  reform  of  the  datary,  while  his  enemies  asserted 
that  his  conduct  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry,  if 
not  of  reprimand.     Urban  intimated  to  the  Escurial  his 
willingness  to  receive  the  bishop  of  Osma  and  his  colleague,42 
and   the   Spanish   cardinals   waited   impatiently   for  the 
triumph  of  their  party.     The  refusal  of  the  pope  to  allow 

n/,*A*oi.          Antonio   Barberini   to   undertake  the  pro  tec - 
uciooer  i«  T-I  i  t       ,    -**    -i  •  -i 

1633  torate  of  X  ranee  was  welcomed    at   Madrid  ; 

December       at  the  same  time  Francesco  became  protector 
1633  of  Arragon  and  Portugal.     At  length  the  long- 
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expected  commissioners  arrived,  and  Borgia  felt  that  the 
hour  of  victory  was  at  hand. 

But  the  cardinal  was  destined  to  receive  a  rude  awaken 
ing  from  his  dreams.  The  proposed  reform  of  the  datary 
occasioned  a  lengthy  diplomatic  correspondence,  but  led 
to  no  definite  result.  Urban  refused  to  abandon  his 
hostility  towards  Borgia,  unless  he  received  satisfaction 
for  the  protest.  Cardinal  Francesco  was  not  unskilled 
in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  and  the  two  commissioners  were 
induced  to  accept  the  papal  view  of  their  compatriot's 
conduct.  A  fresh  subsidy  to  the  emperor  43 
1634  removed  all  the  grounds  of  complaint  against 

Urban.  The  lengthy  negotiations  between 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid  44  only  resulted  in  weaken 
ing  the  position  of  the  cardinal  -archbishop.  The  victory 
of  the  Hapsburgs  at  Nordlingen  and  the  outbreak  of 
frontier  disturbances  at  Benevento  gave 
kim  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope.  But  if  his 
stubbornness  equalled  Urban's,  his  power  did 
not.  His  attempts  to  embroil  the  pope  with  Philip,  by 
exaggerating  the  military  preparations  of  the  papacy, 
allowed  the  Quirinal  to  state  its  Italian  policy  clearly  and 
to  press  for  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  disagreement.46 
Olivarez  offered  to  appoint  Borgia  to  the  governorship 
of  Milan,46  but  the  proposal  was  declined.  At  length 
the  weary  wrangle  was  ended.  On  December  12  Urban 
promulgated  the  bull  "  Sancta  Synodus  Tridentina."  47 
By  its  provisions  the  regulations  of  Paul  III  and  Pius  IV 
for  the  residence  of  bishops  were  extended  and  enforced 
under  severe  penalties.  The  clause  which  dealt  with  the 
case  of  cardinals,  who  were  at  the  head  of  metropolitan 
churches  and  cathedrals,  sealed  Borgia's  fate.  There 
was  some  talk  of  reprisals  from  Naples,  and  the  nuncio 
Campeggi  was  forced  to  listen  to  violent  language  at 
Madrid.48  When  threats  failed,  the  cardinal  offered  to 
resign  Seville  and  to  reside  at  Albano.  The 

°^er    was   re^use<^     an^   ne    was 
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Spain.     Seven  days  after  he  had  received  this 

order,  he  withdrew  from  Rome.49  His  six  months'  delay 
at  Naples  served  no  useful  purpose,  but  merely  embittered 
relations  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Escurial.  Even 
when  he  reached  Spain  he  contrived  to  indulge  his  spirit 
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of  insubordination  by  residing  at  Madrid,  instead  of 
Seville.  Although  he  obeyed  Urban  by  retiring  for  awhile 
to  his  diocese,  he  soon  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he 
continued  to  encourage  Philip,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  attack  and  to  insult  the  pontiff.50 

The  episode  of  Borgia's  protest  and  the  wearisome 
negotiations  which  ensued,  afford  a  reliable  picture  of  the 
general  relations  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  papal  power. 
Although  Philip  was  violent,  where  Ferdinand  was  con 
ciliatory,  the  two  monarchs  were  at  one  in  representing 
their  struggle  as  a  religious  war.  They  never  ceased  to 
urge  the  pope  to  unite  Catholicism  in  a  crusade  against  the 
heretic.  It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  attempt  a  decision 
on  their  claims  by  analyzing  their  motives.  Whatever 
these  may  have  been,  their  actions  belied  their  words. 
Gregorovius  decides  that  the  coalition  against  the  Haps 
burgs  "  must  have  sunk  helpless,  if  Urban  had  striven 
to  unite  all  the  catholic  powers  at  the  right  time  under 
his  papal  authority."  C1  Such  a  criticism  ignores  the 
facts  of  the  case.  However  hard  Urban  had  striven  for 
union,  he  would  have  been  foiled  by  the  designs  of  Riche 
lieu  and  Olivarez,  whose  interests  lay  in  the  aggrandize 
ment  of  their  respective  countries.  Possibly  Ferdinand 
was  a  more  devout  catholic  than  Louis,  but  he  hated 
France  as  bitterly  as  France  hated  him.  Even  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  whose  energy  had  won  back  Bohemia  for 
Catholicism  and  overwhelmed  the  calvinists  of  the  Rhine  - 
land,  was  not  whole-hearted  in  his  alliance  with  the  em 
peror.  Ferdinand's  attempt  to  revive  the  mediaeval 
empire  was  as  impracticable  as  Urban's  effort  to  reassert 
all  the  ancient  claims  of  the  papacy.  The  spirit  of 
nationality  was  too  strong  for  the  old  theories,  which 
were  based  on  the  unity  of  Christendom.  It  was  not  the 
intolerant  Urban,  but  the  tolerant  Richelieu,  who  fixed 
the  bounds  of  the  catholic  restoration  in  Germany.  The 
Swedish  monarchy  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  electorate 
of  Saxony  played  their  part  in  defeating  the  Hapsburg. 
The  pope's  influence  was  much  smaller.  His  parsimony 
towards  all  but  his  immediate  neighbours  caused  him  to 
dole  out  miserable  subsidies  to  the  imperial  exchequer. 
His  knowledge  of  the  European  situation,  sharpened  by 
his  dread  of  Hapsburg  encroachment  in  Italy,  prevented 
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him  from  blessing  with  the  title  of  a  religious  war  the 
efforts  of  the  statesmen  who  supported  the  Huguenots 
and  ravaged  the  Milanese.  Even  if  he  had  done  so,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  course  of  history  would  have 
been  altered.  If  he  had  had  the  power,  he  would  have 
forced  on  the  world  a  system,  which  would  have  stifled 
progress  :  he  had,  at  any  rate,  the  good  sense  or  the  good 
fortune  to  struggle  to  prevent  Europe  from  being  crushed 
under  the  dead  weight  of  Hapsburg  autocracy. 

Although  Urban's  tastes  made  him  an  admirer  of  France, 
and  his  position  as  an  Italian  prince  predisposed  him  to 
favour  the  Bourbon  against  the  Hapsburg,  he  was  often 
at  variance  with  Richelieu.  The  insult  to  the  papal 
flag  in  the  Vaitelline  was  not  easily  forgiven.  When  he 
was  nuncio  at  Paris,  Urban  had  viewed  with  alarm  the 
growth  of  gallican  pretensions  :  during  the  whole  of  his 
pontificate,  he  did  his  best  to  combat  them.  Louis  and 
Richelieu  gave  way  from  time  to  time,  but  the  pope's 
triumphs  were  mostly  paper  victories.  The  treaty  of 

Monzon  had  marked  the  successful  termination 
5'  °^  Ricneneu's  struggle  against  the  combined 

forces  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Quirinal.  The 
gallican  party  were  encouraged  to  continue  their  duel 
with  the  ultramontanes.  The  Sorbonne  condemned  the 
1626  treatise  of  the  Jesuit,  Antonio  Santarelli,  on 

the  power  and  authority  of  the  pope  :  it  singled 
out  for  special  censure  two  articles,  which  inculcated  the 
doctrines  that  the  pope  could  punish  with  temporal 
penalties  all  kings  and  princes,  and  deprive  them  of  their 
subjects'  allegiance,  if  they  were  heretics,  and  that,  as 
the  apostles  had  been  subject  to  the  temporal  power  "  de 
facto,"  but  not  "  de  jure,"  the  pope  was  supreme  in  all 
matters,  temporal  and  spiritual.52  The  parlement  joined 
in  the  protest  against  this  flagrant  production  of  ultra 
montane  principles.  Urban  would  not  willingly  disavow 
these  doctrines,  and  he  objected  to  priests  being  com 
pelled  to  swear  that  they  did  not  hold  them.  Although 
the  parlement  decreed  that  no  subject  of  the  French  crown 
should  have  dealings  with  the  nuncio,  the  king  adopted 
a  more  conciliatory  attitude,  and  vetoed  the  censure  of 
the  Sorbonne. 
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1627  In  the  next  year  the  count  of  Soissons  was 
received  with  special  marks  of  favour  at  Rome 

— the  first  of  the  measures  which  Urban  took  to  show 

his  inclination  to  favour  the  royal  house  in  their  struggle 

against  Richelieu.     But  he  was  still  on  good  terms  with 

8          the  cardinal,  and  celebrated  the  latter's  triumph 

1628  '         at  ka  Rochelle  with  such  splendour  that  the 

Spanish  ambassador  entered  a  protest.  The 
Mantuan  question  drew  the  two  ecclesiastics  even  more 
closely  together. 

N        b     11      ^ie  "^ay  °^  ^uPes  Passe(i  and  left  Richelieu 
1630  'more    powerful    than   ever.     Those    who   had 

plotted  against  him  fled — Gaston  to  Lorraine, 
16ai  ^e  (lueen'motner  to  Brussels.  Urban  endea 

voured  to  reconcile  the  various  members  of 
the  royal  family  to  one  another,  while  he  remonstrated 
with  Richelieu  on  the  progress  of  the  Swede.  But  the 
cardinal  was  not  likely  to  welcome  a  reconciliation,  when 
Gaston  was  already  meditating  marriage  with  Marguerite  of 
Lorraine.  The  heir  presumptive  hoped  to 
Wmter  recover  his  position  by  the  help  of  a  coalition 

between  the  emperor,  Spain  and  his  pro 
spective  brother-in-law.  Richelieu  struck  promptly,  and 
Lorraine  humbly  sued  for  peace.  Ur ban's  invitation, 
issued  to  the  cardinal  about  this  time,  to 
retire  from  political  life  and  accept  the  welcome 
of  the  Barberini  at  Rome,  reads  quaintly  in  the 
light  of  after  events.53 

Although  Richelieu  did  not  accept  the  pope's  thoughtful 
offer,  he  had  little  reason  to  complain  of  papal  policy. 
Before  seeking  refuge  in  Lorraine,  Gaston  had  endeavoured 
to  find  shelter  for  himself  and  his  dependents  in  Avignon. 
Urban  ordered  d'Ornano  and  Ubaldino,  the 
civil  and  military  governors  of  that  ecclesi 
astical  province,  to  refuse  the  request.  Gaston's 
attempt  to  secure  a  representative  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals,by  the  promotion  of  Cogni,was  equally  unsuccessful.54 
The  pope  refused  to  place  himself  in  a  false  position  by 
assisting  Orleans'  rebellious  schemes,  although  he  in 
structed  Bichi,  the  nuncio  at  Paris,  to  work  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  the  royal  family.  The  coalition 
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against   Richelieu   resulted   in   the   execution 
°f  Montmorency  and  the  flight  of  Gaston  to 
Brussels.     The    heir    presumptive    continued 
Spring  his    intrigues    from    Hapsburg    territory,   but 

1633  Richelieu    met  the  dangers  which   threatened 

April  France,  by  negotiating  the  league  of  Heilbronn 

1633  between  Sweden  and  the  circles  of  the  upper 
and   lower   Rhine.    Franconia,    and    Suabia. 

This  step  roused  the  pope's  anger,  though  he  was  some 
what  mollified  by  the  protection  extended  to  the  elec 
toral  archbishop  of  Trier.  At  Paris,  Bichi  tried  in 
vain  to  protect  the  duke  of  Lorraine  from  Richelieu's 
anger.  Deprived  of  Spanish  help,  Charles 
was  f°rce(i  t°  surrender  Nancy,  and  to  agree 
to  the  annulling  of  his  sister's  marriage  with 
Gaston.  Richelieu  steadily  refused  to  acknowledge  this 
clandestine  union,  and  Louis  informed  the  nuncio  that  it 
was  against  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  for  a  member  of  the 
royal  house  to  marry  without  the  king's  knowledge  and 
consent.  Such  an  argument  had  no  weight  with  the 
pope  ;  he  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  encroach 
ments  of  the  secular  power.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
French  court  tried  to  mollify  him  by  explaining  the  clan 
destine  nature  of  the  marriage.  Urban's  reply  was  short 
and  uncompromising.  "  I  know  nothing," 
October  ne  wrote  to  Bichi,  "  of  the  laws  of  the  king 
dom,  but  I  know  well  that  Christ  has  said, 
"  What  God  hath  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  On  that 
point  your  lordship  will  give  no  pledge."  55  Nothing 
could  persuade  Urban  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  church 
to  political  expediency.  Richelieu's  action  in  bringing 
the  case  before  the  parlement  drew  from  him 
another  protest.56  Gaston's  wife  herself 
seemed  willing  to  submit  to  the  French  govern 
ment,  and  signed  herself  "  Marguerite  de  Lorraine  "  in  writ 
ing  to  Rome.  Cardinal  Francesco  answered  her  despatch, 
addressing  her  as  duchess  of  Orleans.57  Richelieu  made 
fresh  overtures,  to  which  Barberini  replied  that,  as  the 
August  marriage  was  true  and  real,  he  did  not  know 

1634  how  it  could  be  untied  by  human  laws.     But 
Richelieu  was  determined    to  carry  his    point,  and    the 
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September       parlement    decided    that     the    marriage    was 

1634  invalid.      To  pacify  the  pope,  an   envoy  was 
despatched  to  explain  that  the  decision  only 

affected  the  secular  aspect  of  the  case.58  Urban  persisted 
in  maintaining  the  validity  of  the  tie,  and  showed  his 
displeasure  with  Richelieu  by  refusing  his  request  for 
the  promotion  of  pere  Joseph  to  the  cardinalate.59 
Fresh  efforts  were  made  to  persuade  Louis  to  abandon 
the  cardinal -duke's  policy,  by  breaking  off  the  Swedish 
alliance  and  receiving  Gaston  back  to  favour.60  The 
May  treaty  of  Prague  was  equally  distasteful  at 

1635  Rome    and    at   Paris.    Urban  was    angry  at 
Austrian   concessions   to    the    heretic,    Richelieu    at   the 
desertion    of    Saxony.      France    saw  that   the    time  for 
overt  action  had  at  last  arrived,  and  on  May  19  she  declared 
war  against  Spain. 

Once  more  the  north  of  Italy  became  the  battleground 
of  the  Bourbon  and  the  Hapsburg.  Rohan  seized  the 
Valtelline,61  thus  cutting  off  the  Spaniards  from  Germany, 
Summer  an(*  ^e  allied  forces  of  France,  Savoy,  Mantua 
1635  and  Parma  converged  on  the  Milanese.62 

Each  party  hoped  to  secure  Urban's  active 
support,  and  complained  to  the  pope  of  the  other's  mis 
deeds  :  the  Spaniards  inveighed  against  Richelieu's  policy 
of  helping  the  heretic  Dutch  ;  the  French  replied  that 
the  Hapsburgs  had  fomented  rebellion,  aided  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  and  insulted  the  dignity  of  the  church  by 
seizing  the  elector  of  Trier.63  But  Urban  steadily  refused 
to  abandon  his  neutrality,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
reproaches  of  both  parties.  At  first  Richelieu's  great 
schemes  met  with  little  success  in  Italy,  while  in  north 
Europe  they  failed  completely.  The  next  year  opened 
even  more  disastrously  for  France,  although  Crequi 

and  Victor  Amadeus  held  their  own  south  of 
1636S  t^ie  ^Ps<  ^e  Spaniards  signalized  their 

successes  by  pressing  forward  the  reform  of 
the  datary  once  more.64  But  the  pope  stood  firm  ;  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  interfere  actively 
on  either  side.  Instead  of  joining  in  the  war,  he  en 
deavoured  to  mediate,  and  talked  of  a  crusade  against 
the  Turk  and  the  pirates  of  Algiers.  At  length  he  per 
suaded  the  contending  powers  to  agree  on  Koln  as  the 
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meeting -place  for  their  representatives,65  but  though 
some  of  the  belligerents  despatched  peace  envoys,66  the 
negotiations  came  to  nothing.  Gradually  the  fortune 
October  4,  of  war  changed.  The  battle  of  Wittstock 
1636  and  the  capture  of  Breisach  turned  the  scale 

December  19,decisively    against    the    Hapsburgs    on    land  : 

1638  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Downs 
October  16,     crippled    their     sea -power.     Olivarez    endea- 

1639  voured  to    strengthen   his   position    in    Italy 
March  by    sending   Borgia    back     to     preside    over 

1638  the     Spanish     council    of    the    peninsula ;  67 
but    Urban    insisted    that    the     archbishop    must    not 
leave     his     flock    at    Seville    merely    to    undertake    a 
layman's    duties,    especially    as    his    Catholic    Majesty 
possessed    subjects   so   well   fitted    for   Italian   work   as 
Alva,  Ognate  and  Monterey.     The  pope  went  on  to  com 
plain  of  the  attacks  on  ecclesiastical  immunities  in  Por 
tugal  and  Naples.68     At  the  same  time  he  proved  that 
he  was  acting,  not  to  gratify  political  prejudices,  but  to 
protect  church  interests,   by  opposing  Richelieu  in  the 
case   of  Pierre  Dupuy,   who   had   published  Libertes  de 
Veglise    gallicane.69    The    imposition    of    heavy    taxation 
on  the  French  clergy  was  an  even  greater  offence  to  papal 
claims.     For  a  time  diplomatic  relations  between  Paris 

and  Rome  were  seriously  strained.70     Urban 
March  despatched  a  strong  protest  to  the  cardinal- 

1639  duke  71   on  the   wrongs   done  by  the  French 
crown  to  the  church,  contrasted  Louis'  actions  with  the 
saintly  dispositions  of  such  bygone  heroes  as  Theuderich, 

Carloman  and  Charlemagne,  and   backed  up 
December      his  letter  by  publishing   the   bull   "  De  Pre- 

1640  servandis  Juribus  Ecclesiarum."  72     Richelieu 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  fulminations  of  the  aged 
pontiff;  the  French  clergy  showed  no  signs  of  support 
ing  the  Quirinal,  and  the  rumour  grew  that,  if  necessary, 
all  connexion  with  Rome  would  be  abandoned,  and  a 
national  patriarchate  established. 73    The  pope  was  beaten. 
Mazarin  received   the    cardinal's    hat,    which    had    been 

denied  to  pere  Joseph ;   but  the  importance 
December      of  the  concession  was  somewhat  modified  by 

1641  the   simultaneous    elevation   of    the    Spanish 
partizan,  Peretti. 
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Although  he  failed  to  make  good  his  ecclesiastical 
claims  in  France,  and  was  only  partially  successful  in 
Spain,  Urban  preserved  his  control  over  the  church  in 
Italy,  even  when  the  secular  power  was  hostile  to  him. 
The  death  of  Landriano,  bishop  of  Pavia,  brought  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  authorities  into  violent  collision.74 
The  governor  of  Milan  claimed  the  right  of  administering 
the  church,  and  answered  the  protest  of  the  archpriest, 
Codolo,  by  despatching  an  armed  force  to 
take  possession  of  the  cathedral.  The  pope 
appointed  a  congregation,  which  included 
Pamphili  and  Francesco  Barberini,  to  determine  the 
rights  of  the  church.  The  cardinals  reported  that  the 
clergy  of  Pavia  owed  no  obedience  to  Milan,  and  that  no 
royal  right  of  administering  vacant  benefices  existed  in 
the  case  of  such  a  bishopric.  Urban  adopted  their  de 
cision,  and  a  violent  quarrel  arose  between  Rome  and 
Milan.  Castel  Rodrigo  threatened  cardinal  Francesco 
with  the  loss  of  Philip's  favour ;  the  governor  of  Milan 
quartered  his  troops  on  the  clergy  ;  the  mob  burnt  down 
the  house  of  Codolo,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Spanish 
territory.  The  pope  replied  by  laying  the  city  under  an 
interdict.  For  three  years  neither  side  would  give  way. 
At  length  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  Codolo  re 
ceived  ample  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered 
in  defence  of  the  church. 

The  failure  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  abroad  was  fol 
lowed  by  domestic  dissensions,  which  threatened  to  tear 
half  the  peninsula  from  Philip's  grasp.  Olivarez'  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  kingdom,  by  unifying  the  constitutions 
of  its  ill-assorted  parts,  hastened  the  disruption.  En 
couraged  by  French  promises,  Portugal  and  Catalonia 
revolted  ;  the  former  set  up  the  duke  of  Bra- 
1'  Sanza>  tne  representative  of  the  old  royal 
house,  as  John  IV,  while  the  latter  elected 
Louis  XIII  Count  of  Barcelona.  Borgia  urged  his 
sovereign  to  extinguish  the  revolt  in  rivers  of  blood,75 
and  Olivarez  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  assassin's 
dagger  against  Braganza.76  In  his  perplexity 
the  minister  turned  to  Urban  ;  he  requested 
him  to  condemn  the  duke's  rebellion,  and  to 
show  his  disapproval  of  the  prelates  who  had  lent  it  their 
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support,  by  appointing  others  in  their  place.     The  pope 

turned  the  matter  over  to  a  congregation   of 

March  cardinals,    which   presented   a   non-committal 

report. 77  It  was  essential  for  Spanish  schemes 
that  Europe  should  not  recognize  the  new  kingdom  ;  and 
the  Spanish  ambassador  marked  his  annoyance  at  the 
pope's  attitude  by  saying  that  he  was  not  the  pastor  of 
the  church's  flock,  but  a  mercenary  set  over  the  sheepfold. 
Braganza,  who  earnestly  desired  the  papal  recognition 
of  his  claims,  decided  to  send  Melchiore,  bishop  of  Lamego, 
to  Rome.78  Urban  tried  to  stop  the  unwelcome  visitor, 
but  Melchiore  had  represented  his  journey  as  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  the  apostles.  Unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  the  Portuguese  envoy,  the  archbishop  of  Braga 
and  the  Grand  Inquisitor  had  taken  part  in  the  abortive 
conspiracy  of  August  5  against  the  new  king.  The 
ecclesiastics  were  treated  with  great  leniency,79  but  their 
imprisonment  was  certain  to  displease  Urban.  When 
Melchiore  arrived  at  Rome  and  took  up  his  residence 
with  the  French  ambassador,  the  Spaniards  brought  fresh 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  pope  ;  they  were  delighted  to  hear 
that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  envoy  should  not  be 
received  by  Urban,  but  should  communicate  with  car 
dinal  Francesco  through  a  third  party.  The  bishop  was 
informed  that  Urban  was  deeply  offended  at  the  expul 
sion  and  the  imprisonment  of  ecclesiastics  which  had 
marked  the  beginning  of  John's  reign.  But  at  length  it 
was  rumoured  that  Melchiore  would  be  admitted  to  the 

pope's  presence  :  the  Spaniards  were  indignant : 
January  » jf  once  jjis  Holiness  acknowledged  Braganza's 

claims,  all  the  world  would  do  the  like."  The 
marquis  of  Los  Veles  was  sent  from  Madrid  80  to  hold 
back  Urban,  and  a  somewhat  stormy  audience  ensued,  in 

which  the  Spaniard  abused  cardinal  Francesco 
May  in  unmeasured  terms.  Neither  Los  Veles  nor 

Melchiore  could  induce  the  pope  to  pronounce 
definitely  for  their  respective  kings,  and,  after  three 
months'  futile  negotiations,  both  envoys  left  Rome. 
John  of  Portugal  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  sovereigns 
in  Europe,  who  were  not  dependents  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
but  Urban  steadily  refused  to  recognize  a  monarch  who 
maltreated  church  dignitaries  and  sent  his  envoys  to 
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Miinster  to  support  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Oxen- 
stjerna.81  The  history  of  the  Portuguese  negotiations 
brings  out  very  clearly  Urban's  attitude  towards  political 
affairs.  If  John  had  not  been  compelled  to  punish  clerical 
treachery,  he  might  well  have  obtained  the  papal  recogni 
tion  :  as  it  was,  Urban  would  not  countenance  the  claims 
of  the  king,  who  was  dealing  a  deadly  blow  to  the  power  of 
Spain.  The  pope  could  not  be  brought  to  make  conces 
sions  which  would  diminish  the  power  of  the  church. 
Though  all  the  diplomatists  at  Miinster  and  Osnabriick  de 
cided  that  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  was  an  essential 
preliminary  to  peace,  Urban  refused  to  lend  his  sanction 
to  this  tardy  act  of  justice  to  the  hated  Wittelsbach.82 

The  papal  attack  on  England  had  apparently  failed 
with  the  breakdown  of  the  scheme  for  its  invasion  by  France 
and  Spain.  But  Rome  had  a  good  friend  in  high  places, 
who  was  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  aid  her  cause.  Henri 
etta  Maria  was  a  frivolous  woman,  with  little  real  religious 
feeling,  but,  once  her  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  her  co-religionists,  she  did  her  utmost  to  improve  their 
condition  in  England.  She  never  really  influenced  her 
husband's  religious  opinions,  but  hopes  of  his  conversion 
to  the  faith  were  long  entertained  at  Rome.  Despite  the 
nature  of  his  promises  to  France,  made  when  he  was  prince 
of  Wales,83  Charles  had  been  forced  to  reverse  his  policy 
of  toleration.  The  French  war  had  not  improved  the 
catholics'  lot,  but  with  the  dissolution  of  Charles'  third 
parliament  their  prospects  brightened ;  their  bitterest 
enemies,  the  puritans,  were  silenced,  but  they  were  destined 
to  find  another  obstacle  in  Laud's  rigid  application  of  disci 
plinary  measures.  The  king  accepted  loyally  the  settle 
ment  of  Elizabeth  ;  though  his  sympathies  inclined  to 
Rome  rather  than  Geneva,  he  lent  his  best  energies  to  the 
defence  of  the  Anglican  position  against  the  enemy  on  either 
side.  Laud's  influence  over  him  sometimes  drove  him  into 
harsh  acts  ;  but  he  was  averse  to  persecution,  and  his  ca 
tholic  subjects  supported  him  with  their  purses,  and  after 
wards  with  their  lives.  "  He  spoke  always  of  the  catholic 
religion,  not  as  a  heretic  king,  but  as  a  catholic."  84  In 
July  1633  the  curia  received  the  welcome  news  that  over 
tures  from  England  had  begun.  Bichi  wrote  from  Paris 
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that  Douglas  had  arrived  there,  and  had  requested  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  the  pope  :  85  the  Scot  was 
practically  a  representative  of  the  queen  consort  and  the 
nobility  of  his  own  country. 

Urban  was  delighted  ;  he  remarked,  "  If  only  Charles  had 
been  a  catholic,  he  would  have  been  the  gem  of  all 
princes,"  86  and  hastened  to  make  use  of  his 
opportunity.  Gregorio  Panzani,  a  secular 
priest  of  the  Roman  oratory,  was  despatched  to 
England  to  act  as  papal  representative  at  the  court  of  queen 
Henrietta.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  securing 
the  safety  of  the  faithful  from  persecution,  the  restoration 
of  harmonv  in  their  councils,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
catholic  religion  among  the  heretics.  The  envoy  did  not 
stay  long  in  England,  but  he  managed  to  effect  something 
for  the  catholic  cause  by  establishing  his  influence  over 
Windebank.87  That  amiable  theorist  would  have  wel- 
.,  .  corned  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 

1635  ^       churches  :  there  was  even  some  talk  of  a  con- 
.    .j  ference  to  deal  with  the  subject.     The  despatch 

1636  of  Hamilton  to   Rome   seemed   to  augur  well 
for  catholic  hopes.     Panzani   returned  to   the 
curia  at  the  end  of  1636,  and   was   rewarded 

April  with  the  bishopric  of  Miletus.88     He  was  re- 

*®^  placed  by  a  Scot,  George  Con,89  whose  nationa 

lity  made  him  a  better  instrument  for  furthering  the 
papal  designs.  He  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  queen,90  and  the  prospects  of  the  catholics  improved, 
though  Laud  was  as  unbending  as  ever.  Some  of  the  no 
bility  were  converted,  among  them  being  Lord  Boteler  and 
October  Lady  Newport.  Laud's  attempts  to  punish 

1637  two  "prominent   catholics  roused  the  queen  to 
protect  her  co-religionists.     The  proclamation 
against  the  Roman  worship  was  openly  defied, 
and  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  houses  of  the 

catholic  gentry.91 

After  nearly  three  years'  service  Con  retired.     His  place 
August  was    taken    by    Carlo    Rosetti.92       The    new 

1639  envoy  was  delighted  with  the  progress  catholi- 

September  cism  had  made.  "  I  have  found,"  he  wrote  to 
1639  Francesco  Barberini,  "  in  all  persons  a  better 

disposition  and  a  readiness  towards  the  affairs  of  religion 
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in  general,  and  an  obedience,  full  of  reverence  towards 
the  particular  person  of  his  Holiness,  our  sovereign,  and 
of  your  Eminence."  93  Windebank  was  invaluable  for 
Rosetti's  purpose,  and  the  envoy  still  hoped  to  influence 
the  king  through  the  secretary.  The  general  con 
dition  of  the  catholics  was  good,  except  in  the  eastern 
counties.94  The  Roman  court  were  highly  pleased  with 
their  envoy's  reports,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  dex 
terity  with  which  he  had  managed  Windebank.95  But 
the  summoning  of  the  Short  Parliament  threat - 
Spring  ene(j  t0  destroy  the  catholics'  hopes.  Its 

speedy  dissolution  was  a  source  of  satisfaction, 
although  the  Scotch  danger  still  remained. 

What  the  king  chiefly  needed  was  money  :  in  utter  des 
peration  he  turned  to  Rome.  Rosetti  forwarded  his  re 
quest  to  the  curia,  but  the  pope,  so  lavish  in  some  ways,  was 
extremely  parsimonious  in  his  contributions  even  to  catho 
lic  princes  :  Charles  was  too  loyal  an  Anglican  for  Urban  to 
open  his  treasury  to  him.96  However,  Bar- 
Way  berini  wrote  to  Rosetti,  giving  his  official  ap 
proval  of  the  catholics'  action  in  collecting 
money  for  the  king's  service.97  While  Charles  was  nego 
tiating  with  Rome  and  the  parliamentarians  could  only 
express  their  exasperation  in  words,  Laud  still 
1640  stubbornly  opposed  Rosetti's  plans ;  he  burnt 
catholic  books  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  penal 
legislation  against  puritan  and  papist  alike.  But  Henrietta 
Maria  conquered  in  her  struggle  with  the  archbishop. 
Rosetti  wrote  joyfully  to  Barberini  :  "  Through  the  grace 
of  God  all  the  priests  and  catholics  are  at  last  released 
j  -  from  prison,  to  their  extreme  consolation."  98 
1640  This  event  exasperated  the  puritans  to  madness  ; 
August  they  talked  of  wrecking  the  catholic  chapel,  and 
1640  threatened  Rosetti's  life.99 

All  the  hopes  of  Rosetti  and  Barberini  rested  on  the 
king,  and  Charles  was  staggering  blindly  to  his 
fall.  The  battle  of  Newburn  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  summoning  the  representatives 

of  the  nation-  When  the  Long  Parliament  met, 
the  last  chance  of  toleration  for  the  catholics 
vanished.  The  men  who  wished  to  destroy  episcopacy 
were  not  likely  to  show  much  mercy  to  papists.  It  was 
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perfectly   useless   for   Rome    to  instruct  Rosetti  to  urge 
December       strong  measures  on  the  king,  when  she  refused 

1640  to  expend  a  scudo  to  help  him  against  his  un- 
March  ruly  subjects.       Urban    insisted    that  Charles 

1641  should  become  a  catholic,  at  any  rate  in  secret, 
before  he  would  move.     His  policy  does  more  credit  to  his 
religious  optimism  than  to  his  political  wisdom. 

The  execution  of  Wentworth  deprived  Charles  of  the  only 
man  who  could  have  weathered  the  storm.  In  his  helpless 
ness,  he  appealed  once  more  to  Rome.  Henrietta  inter 
viewed  Rosetti  and  assured  him  that,  if  the  pope  would 
contribute  £150,000  to  help  the  English  crown,  Charles 
would  permit  his  catholic  subjects  in  England  to  attend 
services  in  the  chapels  of  the  queen  and  the  foreign  ambas 
sadors,  and  would  grant  complete  religious  liberty  to  Ire 
land.  10°  The  request  was  refused  :  Urban  would  not  give 
money  to  a  heretic  prince,  who  was  even  then  negotiating 
with  the  presbyterians  of  the  north. 

Rosetti's  stay  in  England  was  drawing  to  its  close.  His 
efforts  to  persuade  Queen  Henrietta  and  her  mother,  Marie 
de  Medicis,  to  break  off  the  marriage  between  the  princess 
Mary  and  William  of  Orange,  101  proved  fruitless.  Charles 
yielded  to  parliament's  demand  for  the  banish - 
1641  ment  of  the  papal  envoy.  In  a  final  interview 

the  king  thanked  Rosetti  for  the  kindness  of  the 
pope,  promised  to  treathis  catholic  subjects  with  the  greatest 
clemency,  if  ever  again  he  became  master  of  his  kingdom, 
and  ended  by  a  general  expression  of  his  kindly  feeling  to 
the  Roman  church.  102  The  envoy  left  the  country,  after  a 
final  exhortation  to  the  queen  to  bring  about  her  husband's 
conversion.  He  retired  to  Koln,  whence  he  managed  to 
keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Henrietta.103 

Diplomac}^  had  failed  to  lure  England  back  to  the  bosom 

of  the  church.     Urban  had  already  urged  Louis 

1641 ary         XI11  to  suPPort  tlle  failing  cause  of  Catholicism 

in  his  brother-in-law's  kingdom.104     But  France 

was  too  busy  on  the  continent  to  organize  a  new  crusade 

against  the  heretical  island.    The  pope  could  only  encourage 

the  catholics  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  their  king  in  his 

struggle  with  his  parliament.  105     The  English  Romanists 

hardly  needed  this  exhortation  ;  they  could  expect  little 

mercy  from  parliament.     Charles'  appeal  to  them  in  Lanca- 
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shire  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response ;  led  by  Lord  Herbert 
they  flocked  to  the  Royal  standard,  and  throughout  the  war 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  loyalty.  The  Irish 
catholics  acted  in  a  similar  way.  Parliament  had  declared 
that  no  toleration  was  to  be  granted  to  the  rebels,  and  the 
latter  naturally  fought  to  the  death  against  their  persecu 
tors.  Urban  sent  them  his  pontifical  blessing,  and  a 
plenary  indulgence  for  their  sins.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  forward  "  four  hundred  ducats  by  this  our  legate 
Orobie."  10t5 

The  success  of  the  pope's  attempt  to  win  back  Charles' 
kingdom  to  the  catholic  church  was  not  commensurate  with 
the  boldness  of  the  scheme.  Urban  might  well  have  given 
a  more  favourable  answer  to  the  king's  appeals  for  money  ; 
but  his  religious  principles  and  his  natural  parsimony  alike 
prevented  him  from  subsidizing  a  heretical  prince.  The 
emissaries  whom  he  appointed  were  well  fitted  for  their 
work  ;  they  were,  if  anything,  too  successful  in  their  prose 
lytizing.  Some  of  the  priests  who  were  despatched  to 
Ireland  were  not  so  happily  chosen  . 107  but  Rosetti  suc 
ceeded  eventually  in  managing  them.  The  curia  showed  a 
disposition  to  over-ride  the  wishes  of  the  English  catholics  in 
some  matters  ;  but  it  was  probably  perfectly  justified  in 
the  hostility  it  displayed  towards  such  place-hunters  as 
Montague.  Urban  failed  to  conquer  English  puritanism, 
but  he  might  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  had 
not  sown  the  good  seed  altogether  in  vain.  The  harvest 
was  reaped,  when  the  sons  of  Henrietta  Maria  came  back 
to  receive  their  father's  crown. 

The  pontiff's  proselytizing  and  crusading  zeal  did  not 
confine  itself  to  England.  The  Propaganda,  which  had 
originated  under  Gregory  XIII  and  had  been  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  congregation  of  cardinals  by  Gregory 
XV,  received  still  more  careful  organization  from  Urban. 
For  the  education  of  youthful  missionaries  he  built,  in  1627, 
the  college  which  still  bears  his  name.108  His  envoys  fol 
lowed  close  upon  the  victorious  march  of  Ferdinand's  troops 
in  north  Germany.  The  Jesuits  showed  their  accustomed 
energy  as  teachers  and  diplomatists.  Urban  did  not  des 
pair  of  winning  back  to  Rome  the  power  which  first  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  her  in  Germany.  John 
George's  conservatism  in  political  matters  was  interpreted 
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as  a  sign  of  religious  grace.  The  papal  nuncio  accredited 
to  the  electoral  archbishop  of  Koln  was  instructed  to 
make  every  effort  for  his  conversion,  and  to  endeavour  also 
to  win  over  the  reigning  house  of  Darmstadt.109  While 
persuasion  was  to  be  used  with  German  princes,  the  city  of 
Geneva  was  to  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  Saxony  and 
France.  Against  that  nest  of  heresy  Urban  continued  his 
predecessor's  plan,110  but,  although  Charles  Emmanuel  was 
eager  to  make  good  his  ancient  claims  over  the  republic,  the 
opposition  of  France  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise.111  In 
the  north  Poland  served  as  the  advanced  outpost  of  Catho 
licism  against  lutheran  Sweden  and  orthodox  Russia.  The 
failure  of  the  false  Dimitri's  audacious  attempt  had  made 
the  latter  country  more  loyal  than  ever  to  the  national 
church,  and  had  ruined  the  prospects  of  Catholicism.  Po 
land's  military  weakness  was  a  great  obstacle  to  Urban's 
plans.  The  laxity  of  her  religious  discipline  called  for  cor 
rection.  Although  the  Jesuits  were  doing  good  work,  the 
other  orders  had  become  demoralized  and  stood  in  urgent 
need  of  supervision.  Palatines,  nobles  and  judges  en 
croached  on  the  immunities  of  the  church.  The  exercise 
of  rights  of  patronage  by  laymen  was  a  serious  menace  to 
the  doctrines  of  ultramontanism.112  To  deal  with  these 
problems  Mario  Filomardi  was  sent  to  Poland  as  nuncio.113 
Ladislaus  VII  was  inclined  to  attack  Sweden  after  the  death 
of  her  great  king.  The  nuncio  assured  him  that  his  Holi 
ness  was  delighted  to  hear  of  the  project,  as  Ladislaus  was 
"  valorous  and  courageous  above  all  the  princes  of  Catho 
licism."  114  But,  although  he  urged  the  Polish  king  to  pro 
tect  the  interests  of  the  Swedish  catholics,  Urban  doubted  the 
ability  of  Ladislaus  to  conquer  a'country  which  still  reckoned 
among  its  generals  Horn,  Baner,  Torstenson  andWrangel. 
He  suggested  that  the  king  should  leave  the  heretic  alone 
and  turn  his  arms  against  the  infidel.  The  pope  proposed 
that  a  league  of  catholic  powers  should  be  formed  to  attack 
the  Ottoman  empire  :  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  princes  of 
Italy  were  to  descend  upon  Greece,  the  emperor  was  to  ad 
vance  through  Hungary,  while  to  France  was  allotted  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  While  the  Turks  were  thus 
beset  on  all  sides,  Ladislaus  would  sweep  down  along  the 
Danube  to  Constantinople.115  The  chimerical  scheme 
broke  down,  but  Urban  was  not  discouraged.  He  proposed 
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to  turn  the  arras  of  the  infidel  against  the  Sultan,  by  enlist 
ing  the  services  of  Persia  in  the  crusade.  The  orthodox 
church  was  to  be  enticed  into  supporting  the  Roman  see  by 
conciliatory  diplomacy,  and  the  Cossacks  encouraged  to 
attack  their  hereditary  enemies.  Meanwhile  Rome,  Flor 
ence,  and  Malta  would  carry  on  the  war  by  sea  and  distract 
the  attention  of  Constantinople  from  the  Polish  invasion.116 
Although  he  failed  to  carry  out  his  grandiose'scheme,  Urban 
succeeded  at  any  rate  in  keeping  Poland  loyal  to  the  church. 
Ladislaus,  who  did  not  display  the  fanatical  zeal  of  Sigis- 
mund  III,  was  carefully  restrained  from  any  action  which 
might  hinder  Catholicism.  The  pope  approved  heartily 
of  prince  Casimir's  entrance  into  the  society  of  Jesus. 
Ladislaus  refused  to  be  mollified  by  the  description  of  his 
brother  as  a  prince  "  nourished  with  the  milk  of  piety  and 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  salvation,"  and  complained 
bitterly  of  Jesuitical  wiles . * 1 7  A  more  important  advantage 
was  gained  for  Catholicism,  when  Ladislaus  was  prevented 
from  marrying  a  heretic  wife.118 

Urban  was  as  keenly  desirous  of  asserting  his  temporal 
as  his  spiritual  authority,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing,  during  his  reign,  the  states  of  the  church  reach  their 
largest  dimensions.  The  work  of  consolidation  accom 
plished  by  Julius  II  had  put  a  stop  to  the  nepotism  which 
threatened  to  shatter  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  papacy  : 
and  although  Paul  III  had  handed  over  Parma  and 
Piacenza  to  his  kinsmen,  subsequent  popes  had  acqui 
esced  in  the  change  of  system,  whereby  their  relatives  were 
rewarded  with  money,  instead  of  territory.  Clement  VIII 
had  been  enabled,  through  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate 
line  of  D'Este,  in  1596,  to  add  the  duchy  of  Ferrara 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  pontificate,  Urban  was  presented  with  a  similar  oppor- 
1R23  tunity.  The  death  of  the  young  duke  of  Urbino 

left  his  father,  Francesco  Maria  II,  the  last  male 
representative  of  the  della  Rove  re.  That  house  held  the 
duchy  by  the  grant  of  Julius  II  to  his  nephew,  Francesco 
Maria  I,  and  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Monte  - 
feltri.119  Venice  and  the  Empire  cast  greedy  eyes  on  the 
rich  territory,  but  Ferdinand  refused  to  seize  Montefeltro 
as  the  republic  suggested.120  Urban  made  haste  to  secure 
the  reversion  of  the  duchy  to  papal  rule.121  He  compelled 
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Francesco  Maria  II  to  acknowledge  that  he  held  all  his 
possessions  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  The  duke's  officials 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  pontiff  during  their 
master's  lifetime.  When  the  last  of  the  della  Rovere  expired, 

Taddeo  Barberini  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops 
1631   28>        to    occuPy    Urbino,122    and  due    precautions 

were  taken  to  avoid  complications  with  other 
powers.  The  emperor  was  anxious  not  to  widen  unneces 
sarily  the  breach  between  himself  and  the  pope  :  the  claims 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  were  satisfied  by  the  allodial 
domains  :  123  Venice  was  never  to  be  feared,  unless  she  had 
powerful  allies.  Urbino  was  regularly  incorporated  with 
the  papal  states.  Apparently  she  objected  bitterly  to 
the  change  ;  124  whether  she  would  have  fared  better,  if  she 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Spain  or  Venice,  may  well  be 
doubted.  The  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  however,  ac 
quired  an  extension  of  the  privileges  it  had  enjoyed  under 
the  ducal  house.125  The  death  of  Francesco  Maria  left 
vacant  the  prefecture  of  Rome  :  unfortunately  Urban  de 
cided  to  confer  the  office  on  Taddeo,126  thereby  causing  end 
less  quarrels  between  his  family  and  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers,  and  exciting  the  anger  of  the  older  nobility. 
It  was  in  the  matter  of  taxation  that  Urbino  suffered 
most  by  its  change  of  rulers.  The  financial  system  of  the 
papal  states  127  resulted  in  a  continual  increase  of  the  public 
debt.  At  the  beginning  of  Urban's  pontificate  the  latter 
stood  at  eighteen  million  scudi  :  in  the  course  of  his  reign 
it  was  more  than  doubled.  For  this  increase  the  pope's 
military  expenditure  was  largely  responsible.  He  was  de 
termined  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  the  capital 
falling  once  more  into  the  hands  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  and 
he  was  not  content  to  rely  on  purely  spiritual  weapons  for 
defence  against  his  neighbours.  Although  subsequent 
events  were  to  show  the  rottenness  of  the  Spanish  power  in 
Naples,  Urban  was  keenly  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the 
viceroy  ;  with  Hapsburg  troops  in  the  Milanese,  the  states 
of  the  church  were  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill 
stone.  There  was  always  the  further  chance  of  disturbance 
among  the  native  Italian  princes.  Venice  threatened  little 
real  danger.  But  acrimonious  disputes  were  continually 
arising  between  the  republic  and  the  curia  upon  such  sub 
jects  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,128  the  rights  of 
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convents  and  bishoprics,129  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia,130 
the  waters  of  the  Po,131  the  delimitation  of  frontiers,132  and 
the  inscription  in  the  Sala  Regia.133  Questions,  such  as 
the  possession  of  the  Valtelline,  Urbino  and  Castro,  were  a 
source  of  even  greater  trouble.  The  grand -dukes  of  Tus 
cany  did  not  look  with  a  favourable  eye  on  the  pretensions 
of  the  sovereign,  who  had  once  been  their  subject.  Modena 
and  Mantua  might  at  any  time  adopt  a  warlike  policy,  or 
the  dukes  of  Parma  endeavour  to  emulate  the  exploits  of 
Alessandro  Farnese.  It  might  have  been  wiser  to  have 
relied  for  protection  on  the  ethical  consciousness  of  Catho 
licism,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  in  an  age  when  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  given  up  to  war,  disarmament  would  have 
meant  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  papacy  as  an  independ 
ent  power.  Urban  adopted  the  principle  "  Si  vis  pacem, 
para  bellum."  He  built  Fort  Urbano  near  Bologna  to  secure 
his  territory  against  inroads  from  the  north.  Particular 
care  was  taken  to  increase  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the 
army.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  capital  the  massive 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  was 
strengthened,  and  walls  were  carried  round  the  Vatican  and 
Janiculan  hills.  Urban  was  anxious  to  be  entirely  inde 
pendent  of  external  assistance,  and  founded  an  arsenal  on 
the  Vatican  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  troops.134 

But  although  the  pope  did  his  utmost  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  papal  armaments  and  himself  took  a  keen 
pleasure  in  supervising  military  details,135  he  did  not  adopt 
an  aggressive  attitude.  The  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and 
his  own  sense  of  duty,  forced  him  to  expose  his  army  to  the 
chances  of  war  in  the  Valtelline.  During  the  years  when 
the  Hapsburg  and  the  Bourbon  were  struggling  for  Mantua, 
he  steadily  played  the  role  of  the  mediator  :  neither  French 
promises  nor  Spanish  threats  could  move  him  from  his 
dearly -prized  neutrality.  When  in  1637  the  north  of  Italy 
once  more  provided  a  fighting  ground  for  the  belligerents, 
he  refused  to  join  either  side.  Although  he  had  numerous 
disputes  with  Venice,  he  did  not  emulate  the  bellicose  policy 
of  Paul  V.  But  when  he  had  already  passed  his  seventieth 
year  and  the  reins  of  government  were  slipping  from  his 
hands,  he  was  at  length  provoked  into  war. 
Odoardo  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  refused  to 
render  Taddeo  Barberini  the  respect  due  to  his 
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rank  as  prefect  of  Rome,  or  to  treat  cardinal  Francesco  as 
strict  etiquette  prescribed.136  The  pope's  nephews,  sensitive 
as  parvenus  usually  are,  were  deeply  offended,  and  deter 
mined  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  insult.  TheFarnesi, 
like  most  of  the  Roman  nobility,  were  heavily  burdened 
with  debt  :  it  only  required  the  diversion  of  the  high  road 
used  for  the  export  of  corn,  from  Ronciglione  to  Sutri,  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  export  trade  in  Montalto  di  Maremma, 
to  throw  their  finances  into  hopeless  confusion.1 37  The 
duke's  creditors  complained  to  the  pope,  who  sent  a  small 
force  to  occupy  Castro,  the  territory  on  which  the  mortgage 
January  of  the  Farnese  loan  was  secured.  Farnese  was 
1642  excommunicated  and  his  fiefs  of  Parma  and 

Piacenza  declared  forfeit. 

These  strong  measures  alarmed  the  other  Italian  powers. 
The  duke  of  Modena,  anxious  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Ferrara, 
came  to  the  help  of  Odoardo.  Ferdinand  II  of  Tuscany, 
who  had  never  forgiven  the  pope  for  the  loss  of  Urbino,  and 
Venice,  always  ready  to  attack  the  papacy,  if  any  other 
power  would  act  with  her,  joined  the  league.  Luckily  for 
Urban,  Philip  of  Spain  was  too  busily  employed  with  Portu 
gal  and  Catalonia  to  assist  the  allies.  As  it  was,  he  found 
himself  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies.  The  majority  of  his 
subjects  were  apathetic,  and  the  army,  whether  from  Tad- 
deo's  incompetence  or  the  unwarlike  nature  of  the  popu 
lation  from  which  it  was  drawn,  disappointed  Urban's 
hopes.  The  cost  of  conducting  an  unsuccessful  war  was  met 

by  taking  half  a  million  scudi  from  the  treasure 
164*2*  of  ^t>  Angelo>138  and  by  imposing  heavy  taxes. 

No  effort  was  spared  to  make  good  the  initial 
blunders.  In  the  next  year  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  and 
the  papal  troops  entered  the  territories  of  the  league.  But 
neither  side  could  obtain  sufficient  advantage  to  bring  hos 
tilities  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Meanwhile,  the  public 
debt  rapidly  increased  at  Rome.  Taxes  were  imposed  on 
salt  and  wood,  and  the  customs  were  raised.139  The  impost 
on  corn  was  bitterly  resented,140  and  when  it  was  proposed  to 
tax  wine,  the  patience  of  the  Romans  gave  way  :  Francesco 

Barberini  wisely  yielded  to  popular  feeling.141  At 
1644  h  length  the  pope  realized  that  he  could  not  crush 

the  confederate  princes  of  Italy.  He  yielded  to 
necessity,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  the  French  to  mediate 
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between  him  and  his  enemies.  The  northern  powers  were 
equally  ready  for  peace,  and  capitulations  were  signed  on 
March  31.  It  was  provided  that  hostilities  were  to  cease 
at  once,  and  that  invading  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn 
to  the  territories  of  their  respective  states.  The  pope  was 
to  abolish  his  fortifications  at  Lagoscuro,  and  similar  con 
cessions  were  to  be  made  by  Venice  and  Modena.  Secular 
and  regular  priests  were  to  return  to  the  places  whence 
they  had  been  expelled.  The  allied  powers  were  to  restore 
the  papal  possessions  which  they  held,  and  duke  Odoardo 
was  to  receive  back  Castro  and  Montalto . 1 4  2  Urban  had  not 
succeeded  in  punishing  his  refractory  vassal ;  the  army, 
on  which  he  had  spent  so  much  time  and  money,  had  failed 
him  in  the  hour  of  need.  At  the  end,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  catholics  had  openly  fought  against  the  troops 
of  the  church  :  but  there  was  no  such  excuse  for  exposing 
the  papal  banner  to  insult  in  the  war  of  Castro,  as  there  had 
been  in  the  struggle  for  the  Valtelline.  The  attempt  to 
crush  Farnese  was  the  last  and  the  worst  result  of  Urban's 
nepotism.  Even  his  faithful  biographer  admits  that  it  was 
an  error.143 

The  pope's  pride  was  broken.  The  shock  of  defeat  and 
the  consciousness  of  lowered  prestige  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  He  was  in  his  seventy -seventh  year  and  his  con 
stitution  was  worn  out  by  continuous  labour.  Although 
the  summer  was  particularly  hot  and  he  was  in  a  weak 
state  of  health,  Urban  insisted  on  continuing  his  official 
work,  despite  the  advice  of  his  friends.  He  felt  that  he 
was  approaching  his  end,  and  he  was  weary  of  life.  The 
fear  that  he  had  favoured  his  nephews  to  the  injury  of  the 
church  haunted  him,  although  the  theologians  assured 
him  that  his  actions  were  perfectly  justifiable.  He  refused 
to  pack  the  college  of  cardinals  in  favour  of  his  family 
by  a  death -bed  nomination.  Even  in  his  last  days  he 
could  not  forgive  the  princes  of  the  league,  who  had 
fought  against  him  ;  his  sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  himself 
and  the  papacy  was  deepened  by  the  conviction  that  he 
had  been  defeated  when  struggling  for  the  just  rights  of 
the  church.  But  the  consciousness  of  failure  weighed  on 
him  still  more  heavily.  When  the  priests  gathered  round 
his  bedside  to  administer  consolation  to  the  dying,  he 
altered  the  usual  words  of  the  ritual,  exclaiming,  "  Deus 
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propitius  sit  mihi  maximo  peccatori !  "144  And  thus,  with 
the  clouds  of  despondency  and  defeat  gathered 

1644  round  him,  Urban  passed  away  from  the  world, 

in  which  his  personality  had  so  long  played  a 

leading  part. 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

URBAN  ruled  Rome  for  twenty-one  years,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  many  abiding  memorials.  The  college  of  the 
Propaganda,  which  faces  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  still  stands 
as  a  record  of  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of  his  church.  Near 
it,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  Santa  Trinita 
del  Monte,  his  arms  are  to  be  seen  on  an  unpretentious 
fountain,  which  now  supplies  the  wants  of  the  flower- 
sellers  of  Rome.  The  Barberini  palace  in  the  Via  delle 
Quatro  Fontane,  though  it  retains  the  so-called  "  Beatrice 
Cenci  "  of  Guido  Reni  and  its  other  pictures,  has  lost  the 
famous  library  which  was  collected  by  Urban  and  his 
nephews.  The  great  walls  which  surround  the  Vatican 
and  Janiculan  hills  preserve  the  memory  of  the  pope's 
military  schemes  :  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  reminds  the 
traveller  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  in  the  six 
teenth,  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  cause  to  dread  the  attack 
of  his  spiritual  subjects.  Within  the  Vatican,  the  Scala 
Regia  gives  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  Urban's 
court  :  the  library,  with  its  massive  doors,  still  reckons 
among  its  benefactors  the  pontiff  who  added  to  it  the 
treasures  of  Heidelberg.1  The  east  wall  of  St.  Peter's 
bears  an  inscription  which  commemorates  the  work  of 
the  Florentine  pope  : — 

URBANUS  VIII 

PONT.  MAX. 

VATICANAM  BASILICAM 

A  CONSTANTINO  MAGNO  EXTRUCTAM 

A  BEATO  SYLVESTRO  DEDICATAM 

IN    AMPLISSIMI   TEMPLI   FORMAM 

RELIGIOSA   MULTORUM    PONTIFF. 

MAGNIFICENTIA 

REDACTAM 

SOLEMNI    RITU   CONSECRAVIT 

SEPULCHRUM   APOSTOLICUM 

AEREA    MOLE    DECORA VIT 

ODEUM   ARAS    ET   SACELLA 

STATUIS    AC    MULTIPLICIBUS    OPERITIIS 

ORNAVIT. 
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The  baldachino  over  the  high  altar  is  in  harmony  with 
the  colossal  proportions  of  the  greatest  Christian  basilica. 
It  is  a  happy  monument  of  Urban's  somewhat  grandiose 
taste  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  pardon  the  Barberini  pope  who, 
to  build  its  bronze  canopy  and  to  procure  "  ordnance  to 
warr  "  against  the  duke  of  Parma,  laid  hands  on  the  great 
temple  of  the  Paixtheon,  which  even  the  barbarians  had 
spared.2 

Despite  the  enormous  load  of  taxes  which  he  imposed, 
Urban  proved  himself  a  good  sovereign  to  his  temporal 
subjects.  As  legate  at  Bologna,  he  showed,  in  a  subor 
dinate  capacity,  administrative  gifts  of  the  highest  order  ; 
when  he  obtained  supreme  control  of  the  government, 
he  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  his  earlier  years.  He  had 
the  usual  Florentine  love  of  display,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  spend  money  lavishly  on  costly  ceremonies,  which 
enhanced,  in  his  eyes,  men's  respect  for  the  papal  power. 
The  receptions  given  to  such  august  visitors  as  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  the  duke  of  Parma  and  the  prince  of 
Poland,  were  particularly  gorgeous.3  The  birth  of  a  son 
to  Louis  XIII  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with  sumptuous 
magnificence.4  Such  a  policy  necessitated  the  imposition 
of  severe  burdens  on  his  subjects  ;  but  then,  as  now,  the 
Romans  preferred  to  pay  heavy  taxes  and  enjoy  a  splendid 
court,  rather  than  to  contribute  little  and  lose  their  spec 
tacular  pleasures. 

Unfortunately  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  Barberini  family.  Their 
palaces,  their  country  seats,  their  pictures  and  their  books 
were  provided,  to  a  large  extent,  out  of  the  money  of  the 
church.  In  the  course  of  Urban's  pontificate,  it  is  said 
that  no  less  than  105  million  scudi  passed  into  his  nephews' 
hands  :  s  in  1635  Taddeo  alone  drew  an  income  of  100,000 
scudi  from  his  landed  property.6  The  figures  rest  on  the 
authority  of  men  who  were  enemies  of  the  family,  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  substantially 
accurate.  Ludovico  Ludovisi  had  shown  what  could  be 
done  in  two  years  for  the  amassing  of  a  fortune.  Urban 
was  no  worse  than  his  predecessors  ;  he  merely  reigned 
longer.  But  the  corruption  which  such  a  system  pro 
duced  is  the  most  convincing  proof  that  it  was  impos 
sible,  humanly  speaking,  for  the  temporal  power  of  the 
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papacy  to  work  cleanly.  Yet  it  was  defended  by  the 
secular  and  the  clerical  opinion  of  the  day.  It  was  essen 
tial  that  the  sovereign  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  should 
possess  a  court,  suitable  for  the  reception  of  foreign  princes 
and  ministers  :  the  promotion  of  the  sovereign's  family 
to  high  offices  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Urban 
himself  felt  uneasy  about  the  riches  he  had  heaped  on 
his  family.  He  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  into 
the  rights  of  the  pontiff  to  confer  wealth  on  his  family. 
The  temporal  aspect  of  papal  rule  necessitated  the  theo 
logians'  approval  of  the  general  principle  ;  their  estimate 
of  the  particular  sums,  which  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  family,  allayed  Urban's  scruples.  But  such  a  decision 
did  not  bind  his  successors,  and  under  Innocent  X  the 
Barberini  were  compelled  to  restore  some  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth. 

In  his  last  chapters  Nicoletti  paints  in  glowing  colours 
the  material  prosperity  of  Rome  under  Urban's  rule.7 
The  pope  endeavoured  to  promote  trade,  although  it  must 
have  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  taxes  he  imposed. 
He  fixed  the  wages  of  artisans  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
There  was  a  daily  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor  at  the 
Vatican  palace.  During  the  years  1630-2  Urban  showed 
great  ability  in  the  measures  which  he  took  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  city.  The  war  of  the  Mantuan  suc 
cession  had  caused  the  outbreak  of  a  pestilence,  which 
threatened  to  spread  from  the  camps  in  north  Italy  over 
the  whole  peninsula.  Urban  instituted  a  commission 
to  deal  with  the  matter  ;  on  it  served  Francesco  and 
Taddeo  Barberini,  cardinal  Ginetti,  Grimaldo,  the  governor 
of  Rome,  the  prior  of  the  Roman  people  and  cardinal 
Francesco's  medical  adviser.  While  they  took  measures 
to  secure  the  health  of  the  capital,  Vitelli  was  entrusted 
with  the  provinces  of  the  patrimony,  Umbria,  and  Cam- 
pagna  Maritima,  Mattei  with  Romagna,  and  Spada  with 
Bologna.8  The  latter  district  had  already  been  attacked 
by  the  pestilence,  but  the  prompt  measures  which  the 
cardinal  took  kept  the  outbreak  within  due  bounds. 
Many  of  the  roads  which  led  from  the  ecclesiastical  states 
into  the  neighbouring  territories  were  closed  completely  ; 
on  others  travellers  were  subjected  to  strict  supervision. 
In  view  of  the  number  of  troops  gathered  at  Marseilles 
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and  Leghorn,  it  was  necessary  to  watch  the  seaboard 
carefully.  Urban  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  grand 
duke  to  prevent  the  infection  spreading  ;  a  system  of 
guardships  and  coastguards  was  instituted  ;  vessels  from 
suspected  places  were  not  allowed  to  discharge  their  car 
goes  or  passengers  in  the  papal  ports.  At  Rome  itself  a 
strict  quarantine  was  established.  The  city  was  divided 
into  districts,  each  under  its  own  officer  of  health.  The 
streets  were  kept  scrupulously  clean.  A  sufficient  supply 
of  fish  was  secured.  The  danger  of  the  pestilence  breaking 
out  among  the  pauper  population  was  met  by  segregat 
ing  the  poor  of  both  sexes.  The  prompt  measures  of  the 
pope  were  completely  successful.  The  pestilence,  which 
ravaged  many  parts  of  Italy,  did  no  harm  to  the  territory 
of  the  church,  except  at  Bologna ;  Rome  was  preserved 
from  plague  and  famine.  On  March  24,  1632,  a  thanks 
giving  service  was  held  at  the  Ara  Coeli.  The  people  of 
Rome  acknowledged  the  good  works  of  their  sovereign, 
who  "  with  watchful  care  has  secured  the  welfare  of  his 
people  by  a  rule,  just,  temperate  and  truly  fatherly."  9 

Three  years  later  the  papal  government  was  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  threatened  famine.  Urban's  care  for 
agriculture,  and  the  particular  attention  which  he  devoted 
to  the  Campagna,10  had  previously  kept  the  capital  amply 
supplied  with  corn.  But  on  this  occasion  the  crops  had 
been  ruined  by  the  tramontanes.  Their  sudden  de 
struction  caused  great  suffering  at  first ;  the  poorer  classes 
began  to  eat  horse  flesh.  But  the  pontiff  was  equal  to 
the  emergency,  and  the  arrival  of  corn  from  Sicily  put 
an  end  to  the  distress.11 

The  Romans  certainly  liked  their  splendour -loving 
Florentine  sovereign.  His  independent  policy  and  his 
aversion  to  Spain  added  to  his  popularity  with  them.12 
Their  feelings  are  fairly  represented  by  the  inscription 
on  the  statue  erected  on  the  capitol,  after  the  pope's  illness 
in  1637  :— 

UBBANO  OCTAVO 

PONT.  OPTIMO  MAXIMO 

EXIMIE  ET  MULTIPLICITEB 

BENE  MEBENTI 

S.P.Q.R. 

GBATI   ANIMI    MONUMENTUM    POSUIT. 
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How  far  the  provinces  shared  in  the  feelings  of  the  capital, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  Venetian  ambassador  represents 
the  people  of  Urbino  as  complaining  bitterly  of  the  change 
from  ducal  to  papal  rule,  and  "  calling  the  government  of 
the  priests  a  tyranny."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  angry  because  the  rich  heritage  of  the  della  Rovere 
had  fallen  to  Rome,  not  to  Venice.  Still  the  history  of 
the  war  of  Castro  does  not  testify  to  any  great  enthu 
siasm  for  the  ecclesiastical  government  outside  the  capital. 
Most  contemporary  writers  speak  unfavourably  of  the 
economic  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  in  the 
seventeenth  century  :  in  spite  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  the  lot  of  the  poorer  classes  outside  the  towns 
was  so  unfavourable  that  many  of  them  emigrated.  The 
incidence  of  heavy  taxes  and  vexatious  monopolies,  the 
multiplication  of  highly  paid  sinecures  and  the  restrictions 
on  the  corn  trade  combined  to  render  the  rule  of  the  priests 
extremely  unpopular  with  their  lay  subjects.13 

Urban  was  keenly  interested  in  literature  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  always  took  great  delight  in  the  society  of 
men  of  letters.14  His  collected  poems  were  re-issued 
during  his  pontificate.15  Besides  some  Tuscan  sonnets, 
he  composed  verses  in  both  the  classical  languages.  He 
never  managed  to  write  Greek  with  fluency,  but  his  Latin 
versification  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  facility.16 
To  modern  ears  the  metre  and  the  language,  in  which  he 
dealt  with  sacred  subjects,  appear  somewhat  strange.  His 
prose  style  has  a  certain  vigour,  but  it  is  marred  by  bom 
bastic  phraseology.  He  is  continually  straining  after 
effect,  and  the  result  is  often  ludicrous.  "  Hell  hath 
opened  wide  its  mouth,  spewing  forth  hosts  of  sins  and 
perils."17  "  The  angelical  legions  do  flutter  about  you, 
which  receive  in  their  golden  vials  the  desires  of  the  faith 
ful."  1S  "  Your  poor  religious  .  .  .  have  undergone  the 
raking  out  of  their  bowels."  19  In  literary  style,  as  in 
religious  opinions,  Urban  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age, 
although  it  was  said  of  his  revision  of  the  Roman  breviary 
"  accessit  Latinitas,  recessit  pietas." 

Men  of  letters  were  not  the  only  people  who  found  a 
welcome  at  his  court.  Painters,  sculptors,  architects 
and  scientists  were  equally  attracted  by  his  patronage. 
Bernini's  florid  genius  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
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pope,  who  employed  him  to  beautify  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican,  and  to  fortify  St.  Angelo.    "Galileo  dedicated  his 
Saggiatore     to     Urban,    a    few     months     after    Gregory 
XV's   death.     In    1624    he   was    received    with    especial 
honour  by  the  pontiff,  who  gave  him  six  long  audiences 
in  the  space  of  two  months.     The  great  scientist  hoped 
to  persuade  Urban  to  withdraw  the  edict  which  had  been 
promulgated  against  him  in  the  time  of  Paul  V ;  but, 
though  he  won  the  pope's  friendship,  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  his  wish.     When,  in  1632,  he  published  the  Dialogo 
del  due,  Massimi  Sistimi  del  Mondo,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  edict  of  the  Holy  Office  and  his  own  promises,  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  offence  against 
religion.     But  even  then  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
consideration.     His  imprisonment  only  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  he  was  well  cared  for  during  that  time.     For  a  con 
siderable  part  of  his  residence  in  the  capital,  he  stayed  with 
the  Tuscan  ambassador,  and  after  his  recantation  he  was 
lodged  in  the  Villa  Medici  on  the  Pincian.     In  his  treat 
ment  of  Galileo,   Urban  tempered  justice  with   mercy  ; 
even  when  the  document,  which  formally  condemned  the 
scientist's  defiance  of  the  church,  had  been  signed  by  the 
cardinals,  the  pope  could  not  bring  himself  to  ratify  his 
friend's  disgrace.20 

The  Venetian  ambassadors  21  and  Nicoletti  22  have  left 
graphic  sketches  of  Urban's  personal  appearance.  They 
describe  him  as  slightly  over  the  ordinary  height,  with  a 
well-formed  muscular  frame.  His  complexion  was  olive, 
his  expression  commanding  ;  his  broad  forehead  and  keen 
blue  eyes  gave  evidence  of  great  intellectual  gifts.  His 
beard,  iron-grey  when  his  pontificate  began,  was  cut 
square  and  lent  an  appearance  of  military  vigour  to  the 
resolute  jaw.  The  portrait  in  the  Barberini  gallery 
answers  to  the  descriptions  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
there  is  a  pensive,  almost  mournful  look  in  the  eyes,  which 
makes  the  spectator  wonder  if  he  did  not  sometimes  find 
his  burden  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear. 

Urban  must  be  written  down  as  one  of  the  world's 
failures,  but  his  failure  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the  defi 
ciencies  in  his  own  character  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  attempted  a  superhuman 
task  :  after  his  defeat  the  papacy  retired  to  a  humbler 
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position,  both  as  a  religious  and  as  a  temporal  power.  To 
bring  Europe  once  more  beneath  the  sway  of  Rome  was  an 
impossibility,  in  the  face  of  the  growth  of  national  feeling. 
Yet  that  was  what  Urban  attempted.  Rarely  did  he 
yield  a  point  in  the  great  struggle  between  church  and 
state,  which  was  being  fought  out  then,  and  is  not  decided 
even  yet.  It  was  not  for  the  world's  good  that  Christen 
dom  should  be  ruled  by  a  handful  of  Italian  prelates. 
Yet  it  was  to  secure  that  spiritual  domination  that  many  of 
the  noblest  men  devoted  their  lives.  Although  he  was 
often  defeated,  Urban  never  lost  courage.  Whether  the 
enemy  was  Spain  or  Sweden,  France  or  the  empire, 
he  worked  on  unremittingly  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
spiritual  power,  as  he  understood  it,  from  secular  oppres 
sion.  To  the  fulfilment  of  this  task  he  brought  great 
abilities.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  merit  all  the  praises  of  his 
biographer,  who  writes  :  "  Thus  ended  the  life  of  Pope 
Urban,  in  whom  were  combined  all  the  virtues  in  a  lofty 
and  heroic  degree,  and  all  those  gifts  of  nature  and  in 
tellect  which  compose  a  most  perfect  and  a  most  wise 
prince.  ...  A  most  burning  zeal  for  the  church  and  the 
catholic  religion,  magnanimity  in  arduous  and  difficult 
affairs,  accompanied  by  a  nearly  superhuman  judgment 
and  by  ...  a  sweet  affability."23  He  had  many  faults  ; 
he  was  hot-headed  and  apt  to  be  swayed  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  ;  his  excitability  sometimes  made  him 
tactless  ;  many  of  his  schemes  were  marred  by  Florentine 
parsimony ;  his  liberality  to  his  family  is  inexcusable 
to  modern  eyes.  But  he  had  a  high  ideal  of  duty  and  a 
singular  tenacity  of  purpose.  Richelieu  succeeded  while 
Urban  failed,  partly  because  of  his  superior  abilities,  but 
mainly  because  the  cardinal  recognized  the  dominant 
tendencies  of  his  age,  while  the  pope  strove  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  the  past.  Had  Urban  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Innocents,  he  would  have  ruled  Europe  with  a  hand  as 
firm  as  theirs  :  as  it  was,  his  proud  self-confidence  only 
broke  itself  in  its  struggle  against  the  rise  of  nationalities. 
He  did  not  see  that  Europe  was  destined  to  accept  the 
principle  of  toleration  as  the  only  possible  solution  of  the 
religious  difficulty.  Even  if  he  had,  he  would  probably 
have  set  his  face  against  a  system  which  was  essentially 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church. 
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Yet  his  very  blindness  to  the  significance  of  the  great 
struggle  which  was  proceeding,  gave  him  strength.  It 
is  the  refusal  to  abandon  an  apparently  untenable  position, 
which  has  not  seldom  proved  the  salvation  of  the  papacy. 
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SOURCES    AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

THE  main  authority  for  the  life  of  Urban  VIII  is  the  eight  - 
volumed  Delia  Vita  Papa  Urbano  Ottavo,  by  Andrea 
Nicoletti,  canon  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  (Barb.,  lii. 
6-15),  Nicoletti  is  a  thorough -going  partizan  of  the  Bar- 
berini  House,  who  always  exhibits  his  hero's  actions  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  His  biography  is  compiled  very 
largely  from  diplomatic  documents,  which  give  it  its 
chief  value.  Gregorovius  described  it  with  justice  as  "a 
shapeless,  badly  written  work."  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
give  satisfactory  references  to  Nicoletti.  The  first  volume 
has  been  well  indexed,  but  even  there  the  preliminary 
arrangements  into  chapters  differs  from  the  actual  chapters 
themselves ;  e.g.  after  chapter  xxi.,  which  deals  with  Maffeo 
Barberini's  popularity  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV,  the 
reader  is  suddenly  confronted  by  volume  ii.,  chapter  i. 
In  the  last  four  volumes  there  is  no  regular  pagination, 
and  the  actual  order  in  which  the  various  chapters  have 
been  bound  together  differs  sometimes  from  that  given 
in  the  table  of  contents.  Some  idea  of  the  minuteness 
of  detail  with  which  the  canon  tells  his  story  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  devotes  a  hundred  and 
fifty  odd  pages  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conclave  which 
elected  Urban.  The  style  is  dull,  the  calligraphy  at  times 
faulty. 

The  Barberini  archives  are  at  present  (January  1903) 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  Some  time  will  probably  elapse  before 
they  can  be  utilized.  The  rest  of  the  Barberini  collection 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitor  to  the  Vatican  library. 
It  contains  many  memorials  of  the  founder  of  the  family's 
greatness.  Maffeo  Barberini's  correspondence  (Barb., 
xxix.-xxxii.)  is  interesting.  [The  letters  of  Francesco 
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Barberini,  his  brother  Taddeo  and  his  father  Carlo  would 
probably  prove  full  of  important  information.  (Barb., 
xliii.,  Ixvii.-lxx.)]  Besides  his  domestic  and  official  corre 
spondence,  Maffeo  has  left  behind  him  a  collection  of  verses. 
The  volume,  Maphaei  S.R.  E.  Card.  Barberini  nunc  Urbani 
P.P.  VIII.  poemata,  published  at  Rome  in  1640,  contains 
compositions  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Tuscan.  They  have 
little  historical  interest.  An  edition,  containing  a  faulty 
biography,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1726. 

For  English  affairs  the  original  documents  are  still  in 
complete.  The  correspondence  of  the  earlier  years  of 
Urban's  pontificate  is  being  transcribed  at  present,  though 
Con's  letters  are  in  the  British  Museum  :  for  the  later 
years,  the  letters  of  Carlo  Rosetti  (Roman  Transcripts, 
xviii-xx,  Stevenson  and  Bliss)  in  the  Record  Office  are 
the  chief  authority.  There  are  various  pamphlets  which 
show  the  attitude  of  the  English  people  to  the  pope, 
e.g.  :— 

Inurbanitati  pontifaae  Responsio.    los  Exoniensis      .     1629 
A  true  and  certain  Relation  of  sundry  great  machina 
tions  and  plots  of  Divers  Jesuits,  Priests  and  other 
papists  (Brit.  Mus.  E.   128)  .          .          .      1642 

/  marry,  sir,  here  is  Newes,  etc.  (Brit.  Mus.,  E.  129)  .      1642 
Newes  from  Rome,  or   a  true  relation,  etc.      (Brit. 

Mus.,  E.  172) 1642 

The  copy  of  a  bull  .  .  .  to   Father   Stillington,  etc. 

(Brit.  Mus.,  E.    128.)          .  .          .      1642 

The  Passionate  Remonstrance  made  by  his  Holiness. 
(Reprinted  in  1884  by  the  Angervyle  Society)     .      1641 

Interesting  sketches  of  the  pope,  from  an  anti- Roman 
standpoint,  are  given  in  von  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes 
(Bohn's  edition)  and  Ferdinand  Gregorovius's  Urban  VIII 
im  Wiederspruch  zu  Spanien  und  dem  Kaiser.  Both  have 
very  valuable  appendices. 

Papal  history  necessitates  reference  to  the  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs  of  almost  all  European  countries.  The 
works  consulted,  for  the  general  history  of  the  time, 
include  : — 

H.  O.   WAKEMAN    .      .      The  Ascendancy  of  France.    (Periods  of 

European  History,  v.) 

LAVISSE  ET  RAMBAUD  .      Histoire  Generate,  vol.  v. 
R.  LODGE     ....     Richelieu.     (Foreign  Statesmen.) 
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APPENDIX  B. 

NOTE   A. 

In  Aluise  Contarini's  report  (von  Ranke,  vol.  iii.  p.  389), 
some  doubt  appears  to  be  cast  on  the  year  of  Urban's  birth. 
The  Venetian  ambassador  favours  the  year  1567.  Zuane 
Nani  (von  Ranke,  vol.  iii.  p.  395)  seems  to  think  that  the 
pope  was  born  in  1569.  But  Nicoletti,  the  family  biographer, 
states  quite  distinctly  that  the  year  was  1568,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  such  a  matter,  he  would  be  better  in 
formed  than  the  Venetians. 

NOTE  B. 

Nicoletti's  biography  contains  an  odd  sheet,  loosely  gummed 
between  the  leaves  of  the  MS.,  which  recounts  the  future 
pope's  early  excursions  into  the  field  of  Greek  literature. 
His  tutor  writes  :  "  Maffeo  Barberini  wrote  this  Greek  epigram 
when  he  had  been  reading  Greek  for  twenty-one  days  with  me, 
Alphonsus  de  Alexandris  "  :  — 


6'<rrts  TrcurTCLLVfi  7\wTT?7S  e\\7?vt5os  ovQap 

KO.L  TT\OVTOV  x&X 
Ma/ryapo.  TrdXXa  fiadvs 

dXXa 


A  Latin  translation  is  appended  :  — 

Inspicis  in  gremio  Graecae  quas  copia  linguae 
Condit  opes,  merito  dixeris  Oceanum. 

Concharum  nitidas  baccas  maris  occulit  unda  : 
At  non  desidies  eruit,  arte  labor. 

The  epigram  was  afterwards  published,  in  an  improved  form, 
in  the  volume,  Maphaei  S.R.E.  Card.  Barberini,  nunc  Urbani 
P.P.  VIII  poemata. 

NOTE  C. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  based  his  granddaughter's  claims  to 
Montferrat  on  the  ground  that  the  fief  had  always  descended 
through  females.  It  had  passed  from  the  Alarame  to  the 
Paleologi  by  female  descent  :  the  Gonzagas  had  obtained  it 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Paleologi.  Savoy's  con 
tention  was  somewhat  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  such 
claims  had  not  been  recognized  since  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
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NOTE  D. 

Von  Ranke  (iii.  p.  401)  criticizes  Nicoletti  for  his  remark 
that,  when  the  pope  heard  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
France  and  England,  he  was  bitterly  grieved.  The  historian 
may  be  right  in  preferring  the  testimony  of  Aluise  Contarini 
to  Urban's  biographer.  But,  though  the  pope  had  now  given 
up  all  idea  of  his  projected  crusade  against  England,  and  was 
glad  to  see  France  freed  from  a  useless  war,  he  was  decidedly 
averse  to  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  its  rightful  lord. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  his  policy  is  the 
animosity  he  displayed  against  the  luckless  Wittelsbachs  of 
the  Rhine. 

NOTE  E. 

Nicoletti  quotes  as  a  precedent  for  Urban's  action  in  silencing 
Borgia,  the  conduct  of  Sixtus  V.  Joyeuse,  who  held  the  pro 
tectorate  of  France  and  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
French  cardinals,  was  angry  with  the  unyielding  attitude  of 
Sixtus  towards  Henry  III.  He  attempted  to  deliver  a 
protest,  similar  to  that  of  Borgia,  but  the  pope  summarily  for 
bade  him  to  read  the  document. 

NOTE  F. 

The  inscription  in  the  Sala  Regia,  erased  by  Urban  and 
restored  by  his  successor,  is  given  in  Nicoletti  (vi.  11) : — 

Alexander  Papa  Tertius  ob  Frederici  Imperatoris  iram  et  impetum 
abdidit  se  Venetiis.  Cognitum  et  a  senatu  perhonorifice  susceptum, 
Othone  Imperatoris  filio  navali  praelio  victo  captoque,  Fredericus 
pace  facta  supplexa  derat,  fidem  et  oboedientam  pollicitus.  Ita 
Pontifici  sua  Dignitas  Venetae  Reipublicae  beneficio  restituta. 
Anno  MCLXXVII. 

Urban  considered  the  last  phrase  derogatory  to  the  papal 
dignity.  His  action  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  Venetians, 
who  were  particularly  proud  of  their  victory  over  the  emperor. 
Evelyn,  in  his  Diary  (January  18,  1645),  gives  a  slightly 
different  wording  of  the  restored  inscription,  substituting 
"  adorat  "  for  "  aderat,"  and  giving  1178  as  the  date. 

NOTE  G. 

The  celebrations  of  the  Dauphin's  birth  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  off  without  a  suitable  display  of  literary  skill.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  epigrams  composed  in  honour  of  the 
happy  event: — 

Undique  festivi  genio  indulgete,  Quirites, 
Solemnemque  scyphis  concelebrate  diem. 

Dum  vobis  Apis  Urbani  fragrantia  melle 
Conficit,  en  Delphin  dulcia  vina  vomit. 

(Brit.  Mus.  1193  m.l.) 


URBAN   VIII 

NOTE  H. 

Most  of  Urban's  poems  deal  with  sacred  subjects.  The 
following  is  a  fair  example  of  his  elegiacs: — 

O  pietas  Helenae  !     Christi  sanctissima  Cultrix, 
Hinc,  crucis  eiectum  nescia  ferre  decus, 

Evertens  Veneris  cultum,  pia  signa  salutis 
Egregie  structa  praecipit  aede  coli. 

He  was  particularly  fond  of  lyric  metres.  The  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Exodus  is  paraphrased  in  sapphics. 

Mempheos  frendens  periit  tyrannus 
Mersus  :    at  sicco  pede  transierunt 
Israel  nati  medium  recisi 
Per  maris  aequor. 

The  first  psalm  reads  strangely  in  its  Alcaic  dress : — 

O  ter  beatus,  qui  fugit  integer 
Mores  prefanos,  nee  stetit  in  viri 
Via  scelesti  ;    quique  inire 
Pestiferam  renuit  cathedram. 

Ezekiel,  Habbakuk  and  Isaiah  are  forced  to  conform  to  the 
exigences  of  elegiac  metre.  He  wrote  hymns  to  many  of  the 
saints  :  an  invocation  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  sprinkled 
with  allusions  to  Cynthia,  Phoebus  and  Venus. 

But  the  cardinal  did  not  confine  himself  entirely  to  sacred 
themes.  He  wrote  a  poem  to  Clement  VIII,  condoling  with 
him  on  an  attack  of  gout,  and  another  to  his  brother  Carlo, 
warning  him  to  avoid  selfishness.  He  expresses  his  affection 
for  his  favourite  nephew  in  the  lines : — 

Francisco,  fratris  germen  amabile, 
Ob  quern  sub  imo  condita  pectore 
Me  cura  mordet,  detinetque 
Sollicitum,  Genitoris  instar. 

Though  he  was  a  real  lover  of  the  country,  he  was  hardly 
happy  in  describing  its  attractions.  Addressing  cardinal 
Magalotti,  he  exclaims: — 

Vicinus  in  auras 

Prominet  Albanus  vertex,  ubi  caeca  Quiritum 
Est  aetas  operata  lovis  Latialis  ad  aram. 
Ardua  Soractis  cervix  ut  in  aera  fertur  ! 
Apparent  Cimini  montes,  collesque  Sabini, 
Et  iuga  Samnitum  (v.  1.  Marsorurn)  summas  aequantia 
nubes. 
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URBAN'S  POLICY   TOWARDS  THE  HAPSBURGS,  ES 
PECIALLY   AT   THE   DIET   OF   REGENSBURG. 

The  estimate  formed  of  Urban's  character,  moral  and  political, 
depends  very  largely  on  the  view  taken  of  his  relations  with 
the  Hapsburgs  of  Vienna.  Von  Ranke  paints  Ferdinand  as  the 
unselfish  crusader,  robbed  of  his  reward  by  an  unscrupulous 
prince,  masquerading  as  a  priest.  Gregorovius  (p.  23)  quotes 
with  approval  the  criticism  that  Urban  would  have  preferred 
"  to  see  the  success  of  the  protestants  rather  than  that  the 
dominion  of  Europe  should  pass  to  the  hand  of  a  single  man." 
Fletcher,  in  his  Gustavus  Adolphus,  (p.  231,)  says  "  Urban  was 
an  open  Gustavite,"  and  proceeds  to  praise  him  for  his  tolera 
tion — a  virtue  which  the  pope  would  have  disowned  with  some 
asperity.  Modern  historians  are  content  in  the  main  to  repeat 
the  biassed  reports  of  Venetian  envoys,  such  as  Aluise  Con- 
tarini,  or  the  vague  rumours  which  were  sedulously  propagated 
by  cardinal  Borgia  and  his  clique.  Many  of  the  proofs  which 
they  adduce  of  Urban's  animosity  against  the  Hapsburgs  rest 
on  an  imperfect  statement  of  events.  Von  Ranke's  criticism 
on  the  Spanish  match  (ii.  269)  ignores  the  fact  that  Urban 
imposed  rather  harder  conditions  on  Charles  of  Wales,  when 
he  was  wooing  Henrietta  of  France,  than  in  the  abortive 
negotiations  for  his  marriage  to  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Again, 
the  instructions  to  Sachetti  to  prevent  the  projected  alliances 
between  the  Spanish  princesses  and  Bethlen  Gabor  and  the 
electoral  prince  of  the  Rhine  (iii.  p.  363)  are  adduced  to 
prove  the  pope's  implacable  hatred  for  the  Hapsburgs.  They 
admit  of  a  much  simpler  explanation.  On  every  occasion 
where  a  question  of  a  marriage  dispensation  arose,  Urban  en 
deavoured  to  secure  the  best  terms  for  the  church.  The 
so-called  "  French  "  pope  opposed  the  French  crown  on  the 
marriage  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  because  he  would  not  admit 
Louis'  right  to  over-ride  the  church's  laws.  The  Wittelsbach, 
Wolfgang  Wilhelm,  duke  of  Neuburg,  applied  to  him  for  a 
dispensation  to  marry  the  princess  of  Zweibriicken.  Urban 
answered  him  (June  28,  1631) :  "  lam  vero  templa  coelitibus 
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extructa,  monasteria  sacerdotibus  patefacta,  populi  ex  syno- 
goga  Satanae  ad  lesu  Christ!  ovile  traducti,  semper  coelo 
terrisque  Wolfgangum  Gulielmum  nomen  Religion!  faustum 
commend abunt."  Having  praised  the  Duke's  work  for  Catho 
licism,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  anything  for  him 
except  to  allow  his  marriage  to  a  heretic  (Barb.,  xxxi.). 
Ladislaus  VII  of  Poland  desired  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  ;  despite  pressure  from  Spain, 
instigated  by  England,  Urban  refused  the  request.  The 
consent  of  the  Polish  diet  was  necessary,  and  the  pope  took 
good  care  to  secure  that  assembly's  hostility  to  the  proposed 
alliance  (Nic.,  vi.  13).  Ladislaus  eventually  married  a  Nevers 
princess.  Charles  IV  of  Lorraine,  after  ten  years  of  matri 
mony,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Urban  to  pronounce  his  mar 
riage  with  Nicolle  invalid,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been 
forced  into  it,  and  that  the  ceremony  had  been  performed 
by  a  priest  who  was  afterwards  condemned  for  evil  conduct. 
Although  he  was  well  disposed  to  the  house  of  Lorraine,  the 
pope  refused  Charles'  request,  and  anathematized  his  second 
marriage. 

That  Urban,  as  an  Italian  prince,  feared  Hapsburg  aggression 
is  certainly  true  :  that  he  acted  entirely  from  secular  considera 
tions  or  carried  his  opposition  so  far  as  historians  generally 
assert,  is  not  proved.  His  attitude  towards  the  advancement 
of  Ferdinand's  II' s  eldest  son  presents  no  little  difficulty. 
Carlo  Caraffa  undoubtedly  assisted  the  election  of  the  younger 
Ferdinand  as  king  of  Hungary  ;  it  was  essential  for  catholic 
interests  that  a  protestant  should  not  receive  the  crown. 
The  fact  that  the  nuncio  opposed  his  immediate  coronation 
(Report  of  Monsignor  Caraffa  on  the  state  of  the  empire  and 
Germany)  does  not  indicate  papal  aversion  to  Hapsburg 
advancement,  but  merely  a  prudent  desire  not  to  sacrifice  an 
important  advantage  to  Austrian  prejudice.  When,  in  1630, 
the  emperor  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  electors  to  choose 
his  son  as  king  of  the  Romans,  Urban  was  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  He  would  probably  have  liked  to  see  the 
quasi-hereditary  claims  of  the  Austrian  house  to  the  Imperial 
crown  broken  by  the  election  of  some  other  catholic  prince, 
such  as  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  The  Hapsburg  party  certainly 
believed  that  he  opposed  the  election  of  the  younger  Ferdinand. 
Nicoletti  mentions  the  rumour  that  the  pope  despatched 
Galbiatti  to  the  diet  to  procure  the  rejection  of  the  emperor's 
proposals,  and  disproves  it  (Nic.,  iv.  1).  But  the  Bavarian 
envoy,  Crivelli,  certainly  thought  that  his  master  would  be 
acting  in  the  interests  of  the  Barberini  family  if  he  opposed 
Ferdinand's  candidature  (Gregorovius,  pp.  20-22  Appen 
dix  V :  Despatch  of  Crivelli).  The  envoy  wrote  that  cardinal 
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Francesco  had  confided  to  him  that,  whatever  Rocci  might 
openly  advocate  at  Regensburg  in  Ferdinand's  favour,  "  the 
intention  of  his  Holiness  and  myself  is  different."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  trusted  the  election  would  not  be  attempted 
until  it  was  known  that  it  was  pleasing  to  his  Holiness.  After 
wards  Urban  received  the  envoy  and  told  him  that  his  nephew 
had  been  carrying  out  papal  orders  in  making  this  communica 
tion,  and  ordered  the  closest  secrecy  in  the  matter.  Crivelli 
gathered  further  that  the  curia  was  working  in  concert  with 
Venice  and  France  :  the  excuse  for  opposing  the  election  was 
that  the  times  were  unsuitable  for  such  a  momentous  step. 

Urban  himself  afterwards  denied  that  he  had  acted  against 
the  emperor  in  this  matter.  The  official  correspondence 
between  the  curia  and  its  envoys  do  not  justify  the  supposition, 
nor  does  the  description  of  Gustavus  as  "  that  serpent,  who 
with  his  venom  tried  to  poison  the  whole  world  "  (Gregorovius, 
Appendix  XVIII),  quite  accord  with  the  theory  that  the  pope 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Nico- 
letti's  (v.  8)  account  of  the  general  joy  at  Rome,  when  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Liitzen  was  announced,  is  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  story  that  he  said  mass  for  Gustavus'  soul. 
It  is  possible  that  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  with 
Crivelli ;  but  his  account  is  too  circumstantial  to  be  dismissed 
as  the  fiction  of  a  partizan.  Urban  was  a  hot-headed  man, 
often  swayed  by  the  impulses  of  the  moment.  In  the  course 
of  the  lengthy  interview  which  he  accorded  to  the  Bavarian 
envoy,  he  may  possibly  have  allowed  more  definite  expressions 
to  escape  him  than  were  prudent.  The  mere  fact  that  he  denied 
it  afterwards  hardly  disproves  Crivelli's  statement.  When 
he  was  blamed  for  the  losses  which  Catholicism  had  suffered 
from  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  he  asserted 
that  he  had  not  urged  its  promulgation,  whereas  he  instructed 
his  envoys  to  press  for  its  adoption,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  Catho 
licism.  His  opposition  to  the  younger  Ferdinand's  election 
may  have  strengthened  the  resistance  of  Maximilian  and  his 
colleagues.  It  certainly  was  not  the  sole,  nor  the  chief  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  emperor's  plans. 

Nicoletti  relates  one  of  the  Spanish  libels  which  were 
circulated  about  the  pope.  It  was  alleged  that  the  city  of 
Avignon  had  been  used  as  the  meeting-place  for  the  interna 
tional  conspirators  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  France, 
Venice  and  Savoy,  the  representatives  of  Laodicean  Catholicism, 
had  joined  with  England,  Holland,  Bethlen  Gabor  and  the 
protestants  of  Germany,  to  compass  the  downfall  of  the 
emperor  and  his  Spanish  cousin.  The  attack  was  to  be 
delivered  simultaneously  in  Germany,  Flanders,  Italy  and 
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America,  while  the  maritime  powers  were  to  clear  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  of  Spanish  shipping.  The  pope  provided 
in  his  territory  a  safe  meeting  place,  as  he  trusted  to 
make  good  the  papal  claims  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  perhaps  to  recover  the  Tuscan  ports  as  well.  Unfortu 
nately  the  date  of  the  alleged  conference  (November  and 
December,  1622)  falls  within  the  years  of  Gregory  XVs 
pontificate. 

The  incident  is  a  fair  example  of  the  regard  for  truth  which 
characterized  Hapsburg  methods  of  controversy. 
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CHIEF   EUROPEAN  PRINCES  FROM  1600-1644. 

England.  France  (Bourbon}.        Spain  (Hapsburg). 

Elizabeth  (Tudor),  Henry  IV,  d.  1610. 

d.  1603. 

James    I    (Stuart),  Louis       XIII, 

d.  1625.  1643. 

Charles  I  (Stuart),  Louis         XIV,     d. 

d.  1649.  1715. 


Philip  III,  d.  1621. 
d.     Philip  IV,  d.  1665. 


The  Empire 
(Hapsburg). 

Rudolf  II,  d.  1612. 
Matthias,  d.  1619. 

Ferdinand     II,     d. 

1637. 
Ferdinand    III,    d. 

1658. 


Sweden   (Wasa). 

Sigismund   (of  Po 
land),  dep.  1604. 

Charles      IX,       d. 
1611. 

Gustavus         Adol- 
phus,  d.  1632. 

Christina,      abd. 
1654. 


Brandenburg 

(Hohenzollern } . 
Joachim  Frederick, 

d.  1608. 
John  Sigismund,  d. 

1619. 
George  William,  d. 

1640. 
Frederick  William, 

d.  1688. 


Denmark. 
(Oldenburg). 
Christian     IV,     d. 
1648. 


The  United 

Provinces 

( Orange-Nassau ) . 

Maurice,  d.   1625. 

Frederick     Henry, 
d.  1647. 


Bavaria 
(Wittelsbach). 
Maximilian,    d. 
1651. 


Poland   (Wasa). 


Sigismund    III,    d. 

1632. 
Ladislaus   VII,    d. 

1648. 


Portugal. 

Under     Spain     till 

1640 
John   IV   (Bragan- 

za),  d.  1656. 

The  Rhine 

Palatinate 

(Wittelsbach). 

Frederick    IV,     d. 

1610. 
Frederick      V,      d. 

1632. 

Charles    Louis,    d. 
1680. 
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Tuscany  (Medici).  Savoy.  Saxony  (Wettin). 

Ferdinand     I,     d.     Charles  Emmanuel     Christian      II,      d. 

1609.  I,  d.  1630.  1611. 

Cosimo  II,  d.  1621.     Victor  Amadeus  I,     John  George  I,  d. 

d.  1637.  1656. 

Ferdinand     II,     d.     Francis    Hyacinth, 
1670.  d.  1638. 

Charles  Emmanuel 
II,  d.  1675. 

Bohemia.  Russia.  Turkey  (Ottoman). 

Rudolf    II    (Haps-  The          Troublous  Achmet  I,  d.  1617. 

burg),  dep.  1611.  Times  till  1613. 

Matthias       (Haps-  Michael      (Roman-  Mustapha    I,    dep. 

burg),  res.   1618.  off),  d.  1645.  1618. 


Ferdinand  II 

(Hapsburg),  dep. 
1619. 

Frederick  V  (Wit- 

telsbach),       dep. 

1620. 
Ferdinand  II 

(Hapsburg),      d. 

1637. 
Ferdinand  III 

(Hapsburg),      d. 

1658. 


The  Papacy.  Othman      II,      d. 
Clement  VIII  (Al-         1622. 

dobrandini),     d. 

1605. 

Paul  V  (Borghese),  Mustapha      I,      d. 

d.  1621.  1623. 

Gregory  XV  (Ludo-  Amurath     IV,     d. 
visi),  d.  1623.  1640. 

Urban   VIII   (Bar-  Ibrahim     I,     dep. 
berini),  d.  1644.  1649. 
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